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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND.  COMMENTS. 

If  the  Marshal,  the  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  cannot 
exist  together  until  November  1880,  the  Marshal  will 
not  allow  himself  to  be  forced  to  hand  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion  ;  bat  the  Republic  and  the  Constitution  will  have 
to  go  down.**  So  writes  the  Francis,  a  semi-clerical, 
semi-Orleanist  journal,  which  is  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Duke  de  Broglie.  In  the  Paris  JoumaXy  another  paper 
in  favour  of  the  coup  of  May  16,  the  French  people  are 
told  that  they  have  no  vocation  for  the  Republican  form 
of  government,  and  that  the  Marshal  is  indispensable.  No 
Press  prosecutions  are  instituted  against  these  journals. 
Manoeuvres  which  flourished  under  the  First  and  Second 
Empires— such  as  the  falsification  of  quotations*  from 
the  foreign  Press — are  beginning  to  be  resorted  to  for 
the  more  efficient  advocacy  of  the  reactionist  plans.  Thus 
the  Times  correspondeuce  has  been  made  use  of  by  the 
Agmce  Havas  in  a  manner  which  has  roused  the  indig- 
nation  of  the  Republican  papers.  Measures  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  intimidation  are  of  daily  occurrence  now. 
Three  Paris  clubs  for  purelv  social  intercourse— the 
Clubs  Bellevue,  Horizon,  ana  Chartreux — where  men 
loyal  to  the  Constitution  were  in  the  habit  of  congre¬ 
gating,  have  been  closed  by  the  police.  The  Education 
League,  which  hitherto  provided  communal  libraries 
with  useful  popular  works,  has  also  been  interfered  with 
by  the  police  authorities.  Lectures  ou  educational 
affairs,  on  Darwinism,  and  so  forth,  which  were  to  be 
given  by  men  known  as  upholders  of  the  Constitution, 
are  prohibited.  Between  the  extreme  Legitimists,  who 
do  not  wish  for  the  prolouMtion  of  the  powers  of  the 
Marshal-President,  and  ^UMsMahon  himself,  a  modtu 
vivendt  has  been  e^blished,  calculated  to  increase  the 
reactionary  strength  of  the  united  Clericalists,  Bona- 
partists,  and  RoyaUsts.  A  few  siraificant  lines  in  the 
Agence  Havas  affirm  that  the  Marsbal  **  did  not  mean  to 
bind  himself  for  the  year  1880.** 


In  the  midst  of  all  this,  M.  Cambetta,  in  his  last 
speech  at  Amiens,  continued  to  direct  his  invective 
against  the  wire-pullers  behind  the  Marshal,  speaking  of 
the  Ministry  that  “  abuses  the  confidence  of  him  who 
governs.**  In  spite  of  the  activity  with  which  the  reign 
of  terror  is  conducted,  it  is  by  no  means  regarded  as 
certain  in  Paris  that  the  Marshal  will  even  ask  for  a 
dissolution  when  the  Chambers  meet  to-day.  It  is  said 
that  his  present  advisers  have  already  become  sensible 
of  their  mistake,  that  they  did  not  count  upon  the  in¬ 
dignation  which  their  move  has  excited  all  over  Europe, 
and  it  is  considered  not  impossible  that  they  may  even 


yet  beat  a  retreat.  A  few  days  more  will  show  what, 
force  there  is  in  these  hopes. 

The  Courrier  de  France  asserts  that  the  Bonapartists 
propagate  the  rumour  of  a  forthcoming  marriage 
between  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  and  Mdlle.  de  MacMahon. 
A  pamphlet  is  announc^ :  **  The  Marshal  before  the 
Nation.**  Its  tenor,  to  judge  from  the  specimen  pas¬ 
sages  that  reach  us,  is  very  much  on  a  par  with  the 
language  of  those  semi-official  publications  which 
the  Emperor  of  December  the  Second  was  in  the 
habit  of  launching.  We  learn  that  the  pamphlet  de¬ 
clares  MacMahon  to  have  been  placed,  by  a  Constituent 
Sovereign  Assembly,  above  the  posthumous  Constitution, 
above  Parliament,  above  the  whims  of  the  suffrage  of 
the  masses.  Before  the  Constitution  was  voted,  the 
Marshal  received — so  the  writer  says — the  mission  from 
the  Conservative  Right  to  protect  the  country  against  a 
Republican  Coalition.  The  Constitution  itself  is  ex¬ 
plained  as  being  **  nothing  more  than  a  temporal^  com¬ 
pact  of  neutrality.*’  The  present  Assembly  is  Gorged 
with  the  crime  of  tiding  to  interpret  this  compact  in  the 
sense  of  the  definitive  foundation  of  a  Republic.  It  is 
further  stated  that,  if  universal  suffrage  should  persist 
in  its  errors,  the  Marshal  wiU  make  one  ^peal  after 
another  to  the  bettor  enlightened  suffrage,  if  need  be, 
he  would  govern  without  and  against  Parliament,  and, 
under  no  circumstances,  deliver  over  the  ooun^  and  the 
Conservative  interests  to  the  Republican  Coalition  of  all 
the  enemies  of  society.  The  **  R^  Spectre  **  is  properly 
worked  up  in  the  pamphlet.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the 
days  of  the  Ronueu  and  the  Persignys,  twenty-six 
years  ago. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  new  blue-book  on 
South  African  affairs  is  naturally  the  despatch  in  which  ' 

!  Sir  T.  Shepstone  gpves  at  length  his  reasons  for  annex¬ 
ing  the  Transvaal.  It  is  a  very  clear  and  terse  docu¬ 
ment,  quite  in  the  vein  of  the  Able- Man  of  vivid 
perception  and  few  words.  It  is  conclusive  upon  several 
points.  It  shows  incontestably  that  but  for  the  British 
intervention  the  Boers  were  in  imminent  danger  of 
bankruptcy,  civil  war,  restriction  of  territory,  and  even 
extermination.  But  it  is  curiously  silent  on  the  question 
why  we  should  have  interfered  to  save  the  Boers  from 
their  doom,  more  particularly  when  they  were  obstinate 
-enough  to  grudge  at  our  interference.  In  the  first  para¬ 
graph,  Sir  T.  Shepstone  undertakes  to  show  that  the  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Transvaal  was  not  only  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  Boers,  but  **  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous 
to  Her  Majesty’s  possessions  and  subjects  in  South 
Africa.**  To  this  last  point,  however,  he  makes  not 
the  slightest  reference  in  the  body  of  his  despatch. 
The  only  thing  he  states  that  at  all  approaches  to  a 
reason  ror  annexation  is  that  the  Transvaal  can  hardly 
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be  oMtclMd  for  agricnltanil  and  siinoiol  wealth  or  for 
bealttiinMs  of  clismte,  and  that  thore  aoe  Uwasands  df 
Enropeam  ready  to  aotHe  Iheredf  it  had  fi  stronger 
Oofomment. 


murder,  cafdtal  punishmaot  tea  been  *refoofitt  an 
other' aanntriea,  flEil  life  is  not  fossreapectod  thmil|  was 
befosty^r  than  itia  in  this  conolry. 


Some  interesting  letters,  entitled  **  Keflections  on  the 
European  Situation,”  signed  ”  A.,”  have  been  appearing 
in  the  Pall  Mall  OaztUe.  The  Talne  of  letters  which 
deal  with  soch  matters  as  the  Bossian  oharaoter  must 
depend  veiy  much  upon  the  bias  of  the  writer,  and  the 
editor  states  that  he  is  a  German  of  considerable  learn¬ 
ing  and  ability,  who  has  spent  seven  years  in  examining 
tbejpolitical,  social,  literary,  and  economical  condition  of 
Buasia,”  and  “  whose  inquiries  have  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  time.”  The  number  of  students 
of  Russia  is  so  limited  that  their  nationality,  the 
initial  letter  of  their  names,  and  the  time  of  their 
residence  in  the  country,  *aro  sufficient  means  of 
identification.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  ”A.,” 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  learning^,  ability,  and  studi¬ 
ous  habits,  had  the  fate  of  those  **  highly  educated 
forei^ers,”  whom  he  describes  as  giving  offence  to  the 
Russians  by  the  freedom  of  their  observations.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  was  cut  off  from  many  valuable 
sources  of  information,  and  lived  a  great  part  of  his  time 
among  the  German  colonists,  who  seem  to  have  confirmed 
his  ultra-German  way  of  looking  at  things.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  in  their  virtues  and  their  vices  are  the  opposite  of 
the  Russians,  and  therefore  not  the  most  competent 
persons  to  judge  them.  “  A.”  thinks  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
W'ailace's  advantages  in  the  shape  of  a  more  cordial 
understanding  wiw  his  Russian  fnends  are  counter¬ 
balanced  by  his  being  under  the  necessity  of  avoiding  in 
his  account  of  the  country  “every  word  that  could 
hurt  their  feelings.”  It  is  curious  to  see  the  view  that 
one  savant  takes  of  another  savant's  advantages.  We 
can  only  say  that  if  Mr.  Wallace  took  this  exaggerated 
view  of  his  obligations  he  has  not  fulfilled  them,  for  he 
has  said  many  words  which  have  hurt  Russian  amour 
propre^  especially  regarding  the  clergy,  and  some  of  his 
Russian  critics  complain  of  the  mercilessly  ironical  tone 
in  which  many  parts  of  his  book  are  written.  But  they 
are  not  so  foolish  as  to  charge  Mr.  Wallace  with  a 
breach  of  the  laws  of  hospitality.  He  was  received  in 
Russia  as  a  student  of  the  country. 


The  debate  on  Capital  Punishment  on  Tuesday  might 
have  become  complicated  if  the  House  bad  followed  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot  into  the  question  of  the  definition  of 
homicide  ;  but  most  of  the  speakers  confined  themselves 
to  the  simpler  question  raised  by  Mr.  Pease,  whether  it 
is  expedient  to  abolish  altogether  the  penalty  of  death. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  anything  fresh  should  be 
said  on  a  suliject  which  has  been  so  often  discussed,  but 
both  the  delate  and  the  division  showed  that  it  is  a 
subject  which  wants  discussing  as  often  as  may  be 
convenient.  A  subject  is  eminently  in  that  stage  so 
long  as  one  side,  being  the  majority,  takes  no  account  of 
the  erguments  used  bv  the  other,  but  meets  them  with 
a  simple  “Oh,  oh!”  The  majority  of  the  House 
shouted  “  Oh,  oh  !  ”  when  Sir  William  Harconrt,  with 
his  usual  pierception  of  the  central  point  in  an  argu¬ 
ment,  asked  “  If  capital  punishment  did  not  deter  men 
from  stealing  horses  ana  sheep,  why  would  it  deter 
them  from  committing  murder  ?  ”  Thereupon  he  added, ' 
“Let  hon.  members  who  say  *  Oh,  oh!*  answer  that' 
arjgument.”  It  is  not  an  easy  argument  to  answer.  It 
will  not  do  to  say  that  capital  punishment  must  be  the 
most  powerful  possible  deterrent,  because  there  is 
nothing  that  men  so  much  fear  as  d^th.  If  the  fear  of* 
death  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  men  from  stealing 
a  sheep,  or  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  letter,  or  ftrom  forging 
a  bill,  why  should  it  bo  supposed  to  bo  stroi^  enough  toj 
keep  them  from  committing  a  murder  ?  When  it  was 
proposed  to  abolish  the  penalty  of  death  for  minor 
offences  the  Judges  prophesied  ruin  to  society  if  this' 
terrible  restraint  upon  crime  were  removed.  It  was! 
removed,  and  min  did  not  come;  the  foun^tions  of| 
society  were  not  loosened.  Even  as  a  restraint  upon) 


Mr.  Bri^t  took  part  in  the  Capital  Punishment  de> 
bate.  It  is  thirteen  years  since  he  last  spoke  on  the 
subject  in  Parliament.  Those  who  were  present  s^ 
that  the  speech  on  Tuesday  was  one  of  his  greatest.  It 
is  evident  from  the  excitement  witii  vHrich  &Le  oommon- 
places  of  the  Solicitor-General  are  reported  to  have  been 
received,  that  the  House  was  wound  up  to  a  high  pitch 
by  Mr.  Bright’s  oratory.  As  for  the  aigumentative  part 
of  Mr.  Bright’s  speech,  perhaps  his  most  effective  point 
had  reference  to  the  uncertainty  and  inequality  attending 
the  punishment  of  death.  That  is  the  standing  argu¬ 
ment  against  every  punishment  which  is  so  severe  as  to 
revolt  the  sentiment  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  law.  The  guilty  sometimes  get  off, 
and  the  innocent  are  sometimes  condemned.  There  are 
three  marked  stages  at  which  irregularity  comes  in. 
The  accused  may  have  a  hanging  jury  or  a  lenient  jury, 
a  hanging  Judge  or  a  lenient  Judge,  a  hanging  Home 
Secretary  or  a  lenient  Home  Secretary.  Of  course,  if  it 
were  shown  that  capital  punishment  is  absolutely  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  safety  of  society,  these  inequalities  of 
justice  would  have  to  be  accepted  as  a  necessary  evil. 
But  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  other  communities  re¬ 
main  safe  without  this  restraint  upon  crime,  there  is  no 
justification  for  retaining  a  punishment  that  is  flagrantly 
uncertain  in  its  application. 


There  is  still  much  curiosity  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  blowing-up  of  the  Turkish  monitor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sulina.  The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Timss 
gave  a  summary  yesterday  oi  a  Russian  account 
which  had  reachM  him,  but  it  is  too  condensed  to  be 
altogether  clear.  According  to  this  account,  the  Turks 
did  not  open  fire  upon  the  torpedo  cutters  till  after 
the  monitor  had  been  blown  up.  We  have  seen  another 
account  in  a  Russian  paper,  according  to  which  thero 
was  something  like  a  pitched  battle  between  the  tor¬ 
pedo,  cutters  and  the  Turkish  squadron,  the  boat  which 
engaged  the  monitor  applying  two  torpedoes  one  after 
the  other  under  a  mniietry  fire,  which  owing  to  the 
darkness  was  more  or  less  at  random  and  did  no  harm. 
The  monitor  was  not  blown  into  the  air  as  the  earlier 
reports  stated.  It  is  said  to  have  been  “  struck  ”  by 
the  torpedo^ ;  holes  were  blown  in  its  side,  and  it  sank. 
There  is  great .  curiosity  to  know  the  kind  of 
torpedoes  that  were  used ;  the  fact  that  they  must  have 
been  somehow  shot  from  the  boat  may  throw  some  light 
upon  the  matter. 


Few  tiode  societies  are  better  worth  encouragement  than 
the  Women’s  Protective  and  Provident  League,  which 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on  the  19th  instant,  in  the 
largft  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  when  all  j^rsons 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  working-women  are  invited 
to  attend.  Miss  Helen  Tay^  will  preside,  and  the 
€kttendance  of  several  distinguished  social  reformers  of 
both  sexes  is  expeoted.  The  society  has  been  in  existence 
three  years,  and  has  during  that  time  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  several  women’s  unimif,  having  for  their  object 
relief  in  sickness  or  during  absence  of  work,  and 
the  submission  to  emplo3r8as  of  suoh  representations 
as  the  workers  may  have  to  make  in  respect  to  wages, 
hours  of  labour,  and  sanitary  arrangements.  The 
unions  already  formed  are  as  follows bookbinders, 
shirt  and  oollar  makers,  npholsteressos,  dressmakers, 
and  tailoresses.  The  four  firat  of  those  unions  have  for 
some  time  commenced  to  give  support  in  sickness,  while 
all  are  steadiW  aocumulating  funds  derived  from  weekly 
payments.  These  societies  are  doing  excellent  work, 
and  are  thoroughly  deserving  of  support.  Ho  less  th^ 
three  millions  of  women  are  employ^  in  earning  their 
livelihood  in  various  trades,  most  of  them  working  hard 
for  very  little  pay;  and  such  institutions  as  these,  which 
develop  among  them  habits  of  self-reliance  and  mutual 
asvistance,  are  of  invaluable  service  to  them. 
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THE  WAR  ON  THE  DANUBE. 

Altliongh  there  are  no  less  than  320  correspondents 
in  Bonmania,  not  one  has  been  able  to  give  any  infor¬ 
mation  that  would  lead  to  show  where  the  Russians 
intended  to  cross  the  Danube.  It  is  assumed  that  they 
purpose  crossing  in  several  places  simultaneously,  and 
many  guesses  are  hazarded  on  this  basis.  All  we  can 
say  at  present  is  that  there  are  no  signs  of  any  such 
intention  as  yet ;  but  there  is  a  curious  concentration 
of  troops  going  on  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Aluta 
and  Vede,  across  which  bridges  have  been  thrown.  This 
almost  looks  as  if  the  Russians  intended  to  throw  the 
chief  portion  of  their  troops  across  this  part  of  the  river 
in  one  body,  as  it  were,  whilst  engaging  Bustzuk  with 
their  heavy  artillery,  of  which  a  good  deal  has  lately 
arrived  in  Giurgevo,  especially  mortars.  There  is  scarcely 
any  doubt  that  the  troops  between  the  Vede  and  Aluta 
compose  the  operating  army,  the  right  wing  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  forces  between  Kalafat  and  Kladova. 
The  Turks  also  have  an  idea  that  the  passage  will  be 
attempted  in  force  between  Nicopili  and  Sistova,  and 
have  considerably  reinforced  the  camps  and  garrison  at 
these  places.  That  Rustzuk  will  be  energetically  at¬ 
tacked  by  the  Russians  seems  most  probable,  for  they 
have  already  occupied  the  island  of  Stokan  opposite  the 
town,  and  are  establishing  batteries  there  in  spite  of  the 
fire  from  the  Rustzuk  batteries. 


THE  WAR  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

We  heard  several  humorous  remarks  last  Satur¬ 
day  regarding  our  statement  that  the  “  activity  of  the 
Russians  at  Olti  was  of  a  piece  with  the  news  of 
the  recapture  of  Ardahan.**  But  as  all  the  papers  were 
agreed  that  a  most  serious  attack  on  Mukhtar  Pasha’s 
position  was  imminent  from  Olti,  and  Erzeroum  already 
as  good  as  lost,  we  began  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  our 
own  intelligenoe  and  the  value  of  our  own  common 
sense.  But  subsequent  news  from  the  seat  of  war 
showed  that  we  were  right,  and  that  the  advance  on  Olti 
was  simply  part  of  the  movement  connecting  the  right 
wing  of  the  RusnAn  army  with  the  centre.  Interest^ 
as  Asia  Minor  may  be,  and  rich  as  it  is  in  natural  products, 
the  gooseberry  bashes  there  do  not  yet  produce  seven- 
league  boots  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  army.  Between  forcing  Mukhtar  Pasha  to 
withdraw  to  close  upon  Erzeroum,  and  taking  Erzeroum 
itself,  to  which  the  occupation  of  Olti  in  force  would  be 
the  &nt  step,  as  indicatiTe  of  a  speedy  attack  on  the 
TnitoBh  posiiionsv  there  is  a  little  difference.  OHi  in 
itself  is  of  no  importance  at  all,  except  as  a  step  against 
Mukhtar  Pasha’s  position — his  extreme  left  wing — and 
no  attack  will  be  made  firom  Olti  until  the  centre  and 
left  wing  of  the  Russians  are  quite  free  and  prepare  to 
co-operate  in  the  attack. 

Surely  the  success  of  the  Russian  arms  so  far  is  quite 
sufficient  for  the  time.  One  of  the  strongest  places 
in  the  country,  Ardahan,  has  fallen ;  Kars  is  invested  ; 
Batoum  is  invested ;  Bayaset,  Diadin,  Chamnr  are 
taken ;  Mukhtar  Pasha  is  cot  off  from  the  relief  of 
Kars,  and  Rnssian  cavalry  scours  the  oonntry  to  within 
the  vicinity  of  Baibnrt,  along  the  valley  of  the  Tchamk. 
Nor  yet,  low  in  the  scale  of  animal  development  as  the 
Russians  may  be,  do  they  belong  to  that  class  of 
organisms  which  propagate  themselves  by  fission. 
At  least,  we  have  never  heard  that  one  Russian  cut 
into  three  pieces  produces  three  live  Cossacks. 
But  some  such  process  would  be  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  sadden  increase  of  the  Russian  forces  if 
they  were  already  prepared  to  force  the  passage  to 
Erzeroum.  The  total  number  available  for  active 
operations  in  Asia  Minor  is  about  140,000  men  of  all 
arms.  Of  these  there  are  about  40,000  round  Kars, 
30,000  between  Kars  and  Batoum,  and  30,000  between 
Kars  and  the  line  Bayaset-TopraKaleh,  thus  leaving  about 
40,000  men  for  the  centre  against  Mukhtar  Pasha’s 
40,000  in  a  strong  position.  These  figures  show  plainly 


enongh  that  the  Rnsaians  have  no  men  to  spare  if  they 
intend  to  keep  the  country  they  have  so  far  ocenpiod. 
Were  their  object  simply  to  effect  a  rapid  advance  and 
only  defeat  the  Turks  as  a  preliminary  to  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  doing  so.  Bat 
on  the  contrary,  as  one  portion  of  the  country  is  cleared 
of  the  enemy,  the  Russian  commanders  will  at  once 
proceed  to  make  it  an  integral  part  of  Russia.  Tbns  the 
Sandjak  of  Schnragel  is  completely  under  Rnssian 
administration  and  incorporated  with  Russia  under  the 
official  name  of  **  Basehb  Uragalsky  Ujesd,”  the  civil 
governor  of  the  district  being  one  oi  the  officials  of  the 
Alexandropol  districto-M.  S^t^nbatoff.  This  is  taking 
place  all  through  the  country.  The  military  officers 
prepare  the  way  in  eveiy  village,  assuring  the  people 
th^  have  nothing  to  tear,  taking  possession  of  the 
arenives,  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  famish  provi¬ 
sions^  and  forage  on  which,  as  at  the  markets,  a 
certain  price  is  fixed,  which  the  natives  are  well 
contented  with.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  advance  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  at  the  present  moment  than  the  purely 
military  movements,  for  it  plainly  shows  that  Rnssia 
means  to  keep  eveiy  inch  of  the  gronnd  she  clears 
and  sweeps  of  the  Tnrkish  Government.  Thus 
the  Moscow  Gazette  states  in  a  recent  article:  ^Tbe 
success  of  the  Rnssian  arms  in  Armenia  specially  direct, 
attention  to  this  country.  The  fall  of  Ardahan,  as  well 
as  the  successes  round  Kars,  entitle  ns  to  hope  that 
Turkish  Armenia,  which  is  well  known  to  our  troops, 
will  in  a  short  time  be  brought  under  Russian  rale.  Of 
coarse  we  cannot  yet  say  whether  it  will  be  permanently 
retained  or  handed  back  to  Tnricey.  The  ODjeot  of  our 
present  war  is  not  the  annexation  of  fresh  territory  ;  bat 
when  we  have  secured  the  freedom  of  the  Turkish  Slavs 
and  the  question  of  material  compensation  arises,  the 
incorporation  of  Armenia  with  Russia  will  probably  be 
determined  on  as  much  in  Armenian  as  in  Russian 
interests.”  Of  the  purely  miliiary  movements  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  most  important  are  the  closer  investment  of 
Kars  and  Batonm,  and  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  for 
the  Russian  left  wing,  which  appear  to  have  crossed  the 
Persian  frontier  by  the  same  ronte  which  General 
Tergnkassoff*s  main  body  followed  in  their  march  on 
Bayaset.  At  any  rate,  it  is  qnite  certain  that  the 
supplies  for  the  army,  both  provisions  and  ammunition, 
follow  this  route,  and  as  there  is  no  information  of 
reinforcements  arriving  by  any  other  road,  it  is 
but  natural  to  conclude  that  the  troops  ma^e  use 
of  it*  also.  ,  The  advance  posts  and  scouts  of  the 
right  wing  have  appeared  as  far  west  as  Ispir, 
on  the  river  Tcharuk,  and  which  is  shows  in  the 
annexed  sketch  as  on  the  road  from  Artvln  to  Bai- 
bnrt  and  Trebisoode.  The  detachment  that  pat  in  its 
appearance  in  Isper  was  no  more  than  reconnaissances, 
but  the  fact  that  even  a  reconnaissance  could  appear 
thus  far  in  the  rear  of  Mnkbtar  Pasha’s  left  flank  shows 
how  denuded  the  country  must  be  of  troops,  and  how 
advisable  it  was  of  the  Seraskeriat  to  send  reinforcements 
to  Trebizonde  instead  of  trnsting  to  the  Caucasian  de¬ 
monstration.  However,  it  appears  that  some  8,000  men 
have  now  arrived  in  Baibnrt  and  are  waiting  for  orders 
to  proceed,  whether  to  Erzeroum  or  Ersingian  will  de¬ 
pend  on  events. 

The  reports  at  Tiflis,  which  we  spoke  of  recently, 
stating  that  serious  operations  on  the  Danube  would 
not  bo  undertaken  until  a  decisive  success  bad  been 
obtained  in  Armenia,  still  continue,  and  are  apparently 
confirmed  by  the  intelligence  that  an  attack  on  Kars  is 
in  progress.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  reasons  for 
such  a  decision.  Apart  from  the  enthusiasm  the  news 
of  a  great  victory  in  Asia  would  create,  it  would  also 
leave  the  commanders  on  the  Danube  in  a  position  to 
dispose  of  the  troops  at  Odessa  and  other  places  east  of 
the  Pruth,  and  which  cannot  be  moved  until  it  is  known 
where  their  services  will  be  most  required.  Tliat  will 
probably  be  decided  by  the  result  of  the  conflict  now 
progressing. 
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The  annexed  sketch  shows  on  a  large  scale  (5  kilo¬ 
metres  =1  inch)  the  line  of  operations  followed  bj 
Suleiman  Pasha  and  Ali  Saib  for  the  relief  of  Niksich. 
The  positions  marked  in  the  sketch  are  those  occupied 
by  the  troops  on  both  sides  before  Suleiman’s  advance. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch  that  the  river  Zeta, 
after  forming  for  a  while  part  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  Montenegro,  suddenly  makes  a  bend  to  the  south¬ 
east,  near  Podostrog,  and  cuts  a  way  throughout  the 
breadth  of  the  country  to  its  junction  with  the  Moratcha, 
near  Podgoritza.  Between  Spush  and  Danilovgrad,  the 
valley  is  from  5  to  7  kilometres  in  breadth ;  but  above 
this  point  it  gradually  contracts  to  about  two  kilo¬ 
metres  between  the  Srekornitza  Planina  and  the 
Budosh  Planina,  both  these  ranges  being  tolerably 
well  timbered.  The  keys  to  this  valley  are  Danilovgrad 
in  the  south,  and  Ostrog  in  the  north,  the  portion 
between  Spush  and  Danilovgrad  being  comparatively 
unprotected.  This  valley  of  the  Zeta,  with  those  of  the 
Bieka  and  Moratcha  is  the  most  fruitful  and  extensive 
in  Montenegro  ;  is,  in  fact,  the  chief  source  whence  the 
Montenegrins  derive  their  daily  bread.  It  may  be 
easily  imagined,  therefore,  how  irritating  to  the  Mon¬ 
tenegrins  it  must  be  to  see  the  richest  part  of  the 
valley  encroached  upon  by  the  Turkish  frontier  in  the 
manner  shown  in  our  sketch,  by  leaving  the  Moratcha 
so  as  to  include  Spush,  and  cut  a  large  slice  out  of  the 
small  extent  of  fertile  soil  the  country  possesses.  But 
the  Turks  have,  of  course,  plainly  seen  that  the  valley 
of  the  Zeta  is  the  one  vulnerable  line  in  the  otherwise 
inaccessible  region,  and  hence  their  determination  to 
hold  Niksich  and  Spush  at  all  costs.  Thus  in  1862,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Montenegrins  by  Omar  Pasha,  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  by  the  Porte  with  Prince 
Nikita  contained  an  article  (Art.  VI.),  by  which  the 
Porte  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  constructing  a  mili¬ 
tary  road  throughout  the  length  of  the  valley  connecting 
Spush  and  Niksich  by  a  chain  of  forts  and  blockhouses. 
Some  of  these  forts  w  ere  actually  built,  but  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  visit  paid  by  Prince  Nikita  to  the  Sultan 
(Feb.  5, 1863),  on  the  representation  of  several  Cabinets, 
the  Porte  waived  its  right,  cancelled  Article  VI.,  and 
had  the  blockhouses  alr^y  erected  destroyed. 

As  Niksic  is  thus  separated  from  the  Turkish  basis  of 
operations  at  Spush,  Podgoritza,  and  Scutari,  so  it  is 
separated  from  tne  military  centres  at  Catchko  (Metokia), 
Nevesinje,  and  Mostar  by  the  Golija  Planina  in  the  east, 
and  the  Utesh  and  Njegushi  Planina  in  the  west.  Be¬ 
tween  these  ranges  of  mountains  runs  the  celebrated 
Dnga  (Long)  Pass,  which  is  in  reality  a  succession  of 
three  distinct  passes.  The  first  in  the  chain  commences 
at  Zlostap,  the  path  skirting  the  slopes  of  the  Gt>lija 
Planina,  and  then  crossing  over  to  the  slopes  of  Utesh 
Planina  which  it  follows  past  the  blockhouse  of  Sme- 
derevo  to  Nozdren.  Thence  it  winds  along  the  Njegushi 
Planina,  past  Poginapolje,  and  ascends  a  series  of 
rugged,  barren  heights,  which  bar  the  way  to  Presjeka, 
whence  it  again  crosses  a  terribly  rugged  and  cut  up 
mountain  mass  into  the  valley  of  the  Brezovitz,  which 
debouches  on  the  plain  of  Niksich.  With  a  comparatively 
small  force,  therefore,  this  chain  of  passes  could  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  held  against  enormous  odds especially  as  the 
well  forested  heights  of  the  Golija  Planina  ofier  abun¬ 
dant  opportunities  for  ambuscades  and  surprises — old- 
fashioned,  mediiBval  tactics  which  the  railways  of 
Europe  have  rendered  almjst  a  mjth.  But  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  Montenegrins,  there  is  another  road  from 
Zlostap  to  Niksich,  which  avoids  the  dreaded  Dnga,  and 
is  comparatively  easy,  by  skirting  the  northern  slopes 
through  the  well-timbered  tracts  of  the  Mramor,  to  the 
fort  of  Gorantchko,  commanding  the  valley  of  the 
River  Piva.  Thence  it  traverses  the  forests  of  the 
Golija  Planina  diagonally  through  the  villages  of  Rad- 
nitza,  Bukovatz,  and  Brsna,  to  Sipachno,  descends  into  a 
valley  and  crosses  the  mountain  mass  east  of  Presjeka 
into  the  valley  of  the  Bresovitz  where  it  joins  the  path 
through  the  Dnga  Pass.  Zlostap  is  there  the  northern 
key  to  the  Dnga  and  Niksich,  as  Presjeka  is  the  southern 
key. 

Now  it  clearly  depends  on  the  number  of  forces  at 
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the  disposal  of  the  respective  combatants  whether 
Niksicb  can  be  relieved  or  not ;  and  it  most  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  terrors  of  the  Black  Mountains  have  been 
greatly  diminished  by  the  knowledge  gained  in  several 
campaigns  by  the  Turks  and  the  introduction  of  light 
mountain  artillery  into  the  service.  Montenegro  is  no 
longer  the  terra  incognita  it  used  to  be.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  few  roads  and  accessible  passes  it  possesses 
are  well  known.  If,  therefore,  the  forces  at  the  disposal 
of  Suleiman  Pasha  and  Ali  Saib  amount  to  40,000  men 
as  stated,  and  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  commands  15,000  at 
Kolashin,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Montenegrins  can 
hold  their  own  with,  at  the  outside,  no  more  than  80,000 
to  defend  the  whole  country. 

So  far  the  Turks  have  b^n  successful  in  their  opera¬ 
tions  north  of  the  Duga  Pass.  Leaving  Metdkia,  or 
datschko,  as  it  is  often  called,  though  the  name  properly 
applies  only  to  the  plateau  in  which  the  town  lies, 
Suleiman  Pasha  advanced  with  the  whole  of  his  forces 
along  the  road  crossing  the  plateau  of  Bavno  by  way  of 
Lipnik  with  its  old  castle,  the  property  of  Ded  Aga 
Gengitz,  to  the  village  of  Smijeschna  in  the  valley  at 
the  foot  of  the  plateau,  which  forms  the  northernmost 
span  of  the  Golija  Planina,  and  leads  to  Krstatz  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Duga.  Here  he  took  up  his  position, 
whilst  a  smaller  column  of  men  and  artillery  were 
driving  in  the  detachments  of  Montenegrins  along  the 
direct  road  from  Metdkia  to  Krstatz,  the  main  forces 
of  the  Montenegrins  being  marshalled  along  either 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  pass  from  Krstatz  to 
Zlostap  and  Golija.  As  this  direct  column — or, 
as  it  may  be  called,  Suleiman  Pasha’s  right  wing — 
advanced,  the  Montenegrin  detachments  fell  back  on 
their  entrenchments,  whilst  Saleiman  Pasha  waited 
in  his  headquarters  at  Smrjeschna  until  he  was 
certain  that  his  right  flank  was  secure  against  any 
attack.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  column  along  the 
road — which,  after  the  revolt  in  1861,  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  with  blockhouses  under  the  command  of  Ded 
Aga  Gengitz — ^to  attack  the  Montenegrins  in  the  positions 
they  were  occupying  between  and  at  the  Gorantchko 
blockhouse,  the  monastery  of  Piva  and  the  village,  or 
small  town  of  Goranitzka  (or  Goratzka).  All  these 
positions  were  carried  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic 
attempts  of  the  Montenegrins  to  stand  their  ground,  and 
at  the  same  time  Suleiman  Pasha,  advancing  simul¬ 
taneously  with  his  right  wing,  attacked  them  at  Krstatz 
and  Zlostap,  quite  overpowering  them  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers  and  by  his  artillery,  which  was  so  well  handled 
that  it  rendered  some  of  the  Montenegrin  positions  quite 
untenable.  Dislodged  from  all  their  entrenchments,  the 
Montenegrins  were  forced  to  retreat,  the  wounded  for 
the  greater  part  abandoned,  towards  Presjeka  and  across 
the  Utesh  Planina  to  Renova.  But  those  who  had  fled 
to  Presjeka  found  themselves  threatened  by  Suleiman’s 
left  wing  when  they  were  ioined  by  the  fugitives  firom 
Goranitzka  and  Piva ;  and  hearing  at  the  same  time 
that  another  column  of  Turks  was  advancing  through 
the  Drobnjak  district  from  Plevtje  (Taschlidza),  they 
withdrew,  part  retreating  into  the  Banjani  and  part 
rejoining  Prince  Nikita’s  headquarters  before  Niksich. 

Saleiman  Pasha  has  thus  entirely  followed  the  plan 
adopted  last  year  by  Mukhtar  Pasha.  Indeed,  as  far  as 
the  relief  of  Niksich  is  concerned,  there  is  no  other 
possible.  The  relief  can  only  be  effected  by  the  Pira 
road,  and  those  who  talk  about  the  Turks  forcing  their 
way  through  the  Duga  Pass  proper  have  evidently  never 
seen  or  studied  the  locality,  or  dragged  their  weary 
limbs  through  that  break-neck  passage,  as  the  present 
writer  had  the  misfortune  to  be  obliged  to  do.  If 
Saleiman  Pasha  were  now  to  push  on,  he  would  probably 
carry  all  before  him.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  expected 
that  he  will  do  so,  unless,  indeed,  he  has  more  respect 
than  his  predecessors  for  the  orders  sent  to  him  from 
Gonstantinople,  and  which  are  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
to  advance  at  ail  costs,  and  subjugate  the  country  forth¬ 
with. 

But  whilst  the  success  of  the  Turks  has  here  been 
complete,  the  same  cannot  quite  be  said  of  their  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  south  along  the  valley  of  the  Zeta.  Here  Ali 


Saib  advanced  in  two  columns.  One,  under  his  own  com¬ 
mand,  sallied  forth  from  Spush,  along  the  slopes  of  the 
Pil^rska  Plamna,  and  dislodged  the  Montenegrins  from 
their  ^Msitions  at  Gmi,  Martinitzi,  and  at  Donjeselo — two 
kilometres  west  of  the  latter  place — his  intention  being 
to  attack  Danilovgrad  from  the  east,  whilst  the  other 
column  under  Hafiz  Pasha  advanced  upon  it  from  the 
south.  But  this  column,  which  issued  from  Podgoritza 
and  followed  the  line  of  forts  west  of  the  Veil  and  Malo 
Brdo,  was  attacked  with  such  impetuosity  near  Novoselo 
(Yenikoi)  that  they  lost  over  300  men  and  retreated  in 
disorder  to  Pod^ritza.  Here  they  rallied  and  advanced 
a^  second  time  with  more  success,  but  keeping  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Zeta  under  cover  of  Ali  Pasha’s 
artillery  posted  on  the  heights  in  front  of  Martinitzi.  This 
account  of  the  operations  on  the  Duga- Zeta  line  is  derived 
from  a  source  to  which  it  has  been  forwarded  officially 
from  Montenegro,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  fully  accurate. 

As  to  the  movements  of  Mehemet  Ali  in  the  Kolashin 
^trict,  it  is  believed  in  Gettinje  that  his  special  object 
is  to  gain  the  valley  of  the  Moratcha  and  advance  thence 
either  to  the  aid  of  Ali  Pasha  against  Danilovgrad  or  to 
support  Saleiman  Pasha  in  his  advance  from  Niksich  on 
Ostrog.  Such  may  possibly  be  his  final  object,  but  his 
immediate  aim  is  to  overawe  the  Drobnjak,  to  which* 
his  operations  in  the  Kolashin  are  the  first  step,  and 
prevent  the  Montenegrins  from  the  Duga,  or  Prince  • 
Nikita’s  forces  before  Niksich,  from  taking  refuge  in 
^ese  wild  mountain  fastnesses.  His  advance  here  may 
in  fact  for  the  present  be  regarded  as  a  menace  against 
the  right  wing  of  the  Montenegrin  forces  in  the  north. 
On  this  side  also  the  Montenegrins  are  outnumbered ; 
especially  as  there  are  also  other  columns  advancing  on 
Ostrog,  from  Berane  through  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Yasojevichka  district,  and  Jrom  Gusinje  on  the 
river  Lim,  through  the  Kutchi  regions.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  individual  objects  of  the  different  com¬ 
manders,  the  object  of  the  Seraskeriat  is  clear.  It 
is  to  drive  tiie  Montenegrins  south  and  westward 
away  from  the  Servian  frontier,  and  by  a  rapid, 
crushing,  and  bloody  advance  to  prevent  them  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  coming  struggle,  by  joining  with 
the  Servians,  and  thus  cutting  off  Bosnia  and  the 
Herzegovina  from  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  unless  a  diversion  is  rapidly  made  in 
their  favour  by  the  Servians,  there  seems  very  little  chance  ■ 
of  the  Montenegrins  being  able  to  withstand  the  forces 
marshalled  against  them  in  the  north,  east,  and  south. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  but  that  the  Serbs 
will  come  to  their  assistance,  and  the  more  rapid 
the  successes  of  the  Turks  the  quicker  will  that' 
assistance  be.  It  is  <mite  true  that  **  dynastic  ” 
interests  would  counsel  Prince  Milan  and  Bistich  to 
leave  Prince  Nikita  to  his  fate ;  but  the  Serbs 
themselves  would  never  allow  it,  for  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  country  folk  entertain  a  far  greater 
admiration  and  esteem  for  Prince  Nikita  than  they  do 
for  Milan.  And  besides  that,  it  is  quite  incredible  that 
the  Russians  should  allow  their  protegS  to  be  abandoned. 
Consequently  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  of  a  tremen¬ 
dous  excitement  in  the  south  of  Servia,  where  loud 
demands  are  being  made  for  Servia  to  support  Priace 
Nikita.  Nor  should  we  be  surprised  to  hear  that  “  dis¬ 
orders  ”  had  broken  out  during  Prince  Milan’s  journey  to 
the  Russian  headquarters,  and  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  Prince  to  restrain  his  subjects  from  declar¬ 
ing  war  on  behalf  of  Montenegro.  And  although  that 
may  be  a  conventional  way  of  putting  it,  which  will 
give  rise  to  many  fine  sarcasms  about  Slavonic 
faith  and  **  Muscovite  ”  treachery,  it  is  quite  true, 
and  no  one  will  be  deceived  by  it  except  those 
whose  faith  in  truth  is  so  great  that  they  regard 
the  conventional  **  not  at  home  ”  as  a  perfectly  veraci¬ 
ous  statement.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  journey  of  Prince 
Milan  to  Plojesti  is  but  the  prelude  to  the  action  we 
have  ever  pointed  out  as  inevitable.  His  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  Colonel  Horvatovich  confirms  the  intelligence 
we  have  received  that  this  officer  is  destined  to  have,  if 
not  the  chief,  at  any  rate  the  most  active  command  in 
the  Servian  army,  and  that  he  will  most  probably  be 
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prmnoted  to  tlie  rank  of  general  daring  or  after  tka 
jaamej.  Nor  could  the  choice  of  a  general  fall  an 
a  bettOT  man.  Hie  appearance  alone  will  be  aof*  naturally  pat  a  wider  interpretation  upon  hie  remarks, 
fleient  to  enchant  tm  Czar.  Handsome,  well-  and  hare  ibund  in  them  the  most  extreme  expression 
baihy  of  gigantic  statnre — over  six  feet — ha  is  the  which  has  yet  been  nven  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
deaa  uUal  oi  a  soldier,  deroted  to  his  profession,  in  the  Catenet.  The  resolution  mored  by  Lord  de 
his  men,  and  his  country.  His  headquarters,  as  com-  Mauley  bad  no  immediate  reference  to  the  general  ques- 
nmndant  of  the  Timok  corps,  hare  for  some  time  tion.  It  was  the  proposal  of  a  genuine  Russophobist  of 
been  at  Keg^tia,  of  which  position  we  gate  a  sketch  the  most  pronounced  type — a  Russophobist  oonvinoed 
rsoeatly  (Bmaminery  May  26),  and  which  Im  since  then  that  the  one  aim  of  Russian  ambition  is  to  driye  the 
been  considerably  strengthened  by  a  wide-reacdnng  English  out  of  India,  who  believes  that  this  deism  was 
scries  of  earthworks  and  mtrenchinents  that  would  formed  long  before  the  English  took  possessim  of 
permit  the  handling  of  larg^  bodies  of  troops  within  that  country,  and  has  siuoe  been  persisted  in  with 
the  rayon  they  prot^.  undeviating  pertinacity.  Lord  de  Mauley,  like 

Before  conckidmg  this  article,  we  cannot  refrain  from  other  persons  smitten  with  this  mania,  views  with  a 
drawing  attention  to  the  perfectly  unwarrantable  care-  mixture  of  contempt  and  anger  the  ix^ifferenee,  which 
lessness  evinced  by  the  Times  and  other  papers  in  their  ©yo®  i®  infatuation,  with  which  most  of  his 

description  of  localities.  For  instance,  the  Times'  com-  countrymen  regard  the  advance  of  the  Rnssians  in 
spoodent,  telegnphiog  from  Ostrog,  states  that  bodies  Central  .^ia,  and  begged  the  Government  to  consent  to 
of  Turkish  irregnlars  were  advancing  from  Gnsinje,  by  1*^  appointment  of  a  consul  to  some  town  in  Central 
way  of  Brobniak,  to  the  relief  of  Niksich.  Of  ceune  Asia  wherever  such  an  oflSoial  could  best  “  watch  over 
Brohniak  is  a  telegraphic  error  for  Drobnjak ;  but  at  the  commercial  and  territorial  interests  of  British  India.** 
any  mte  the  ooirespondent,  or  somebody,  oug^t  to  have  The  speech  in  which  Lord  de  Manley  supported  this 
described  this  looality  as  a  district  and  not  as  though  it  suggestion  was  so  extravagant  that  Lord  ^lishury  had 
were  a  place.  It  is  the  same  as  saying  that  troops  almost  too  easy  a  taric  in  replying  to  him.  We  say  too 
advanced  from  Glasgow  to  Inverness  by  wi^  of  Gram-  6a®7»  because,  while  there  w  no  reason  for  alarm  in  the 
piuii.  The  Brohujax  district  is  a  mass  ot  mountains  advance  of  the  Russians,  it  is  yet  of  considerable  conse- 
aouth  of  Monnt  Dormitor,  and  lying  between  the  rivers  qnence  that  the  public  generally  should  take  an  interest 
Tam  and  Piva.  It  is  one  of  the  wildest  traots  of  in  their  proceedings  in  Central  Asia,  simply  to  prevent 
liigflilands  in  the  whole  of  Turkey,  whore  the  inhabitants  panics  which  arise  whenever  Russia  t^es  a  lorward 
—about  2,000  guns— have  maintained  a  savage  indepeo-  sUp;  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  answer  was  so  easy  and 
dence  for  oentnries,  levying  black- mail  on  all  travellers  humorous  tl^  readers  are  apt  to  think  it  absolves 
passing  through  the  inhocpitable  region,  and  lifting  the  them  from  giving  any  further  attention  to  the  matter, 
cattle  of  their  neighbours.  There  are  no  Turkish  block-  The  GK>vernment,  Lord  Salisbury  said,  would  always  be 
bouses  or  garrisons  in  Jihis  region  ;  the  nearest  Turkish  willing  to  appoint  a  consul  to  any  town  which  was  the 
fevoe  is  that  at  Gorantchko,  placed  there  to  guard  centre  of  a  consjdwable  British  trade,  and  where  he 
the  stone  bridge  between  it  and  the  Monastery  of  could  live  in  civilised  safety,  but  there  was  no  occasion 
Piva,  which  Omar  Pasha  built  in  1861,  and  is  for  stationing  a  consul  in  Central  Asia  to  look  after 
called  after  him  Omar  Pasha  Ropri.  The  oontinua-  British  territorial  interests,  because  those  interests  were 
tion  of  these  highlands  between  the  Tara,  Lim,  looked  after,  not  in  Central  Asia,  but  at  Calcutta.  The» 
and  Montenegrin  frontier,  is  similar  in  ebaraoter,  and  tone  of  Lord  ^  Mauley’s  suggestions  was  such  as  to 
atiil  less  populated.  This  is  the  Kolashin,  where  tempt  this  rejoinder,  but  it  should  not  be^  taken  as 
Mshemet  Ali  is  operating,  the  town  of  Kola^n  lying  in^iiyiug  a  blindness  to  the  value  of  outlying  scouts, 
about  two  kilom^res  north  of  the  Montenegrin  frontier  Lord  Salisbury’s  lecture  to  Lord  de  Manley  on  the  folly 
oa  the  river  Tara.  Both  the  Drobnjak  and  the  Kolashin  of  his  Russophobism  was  a  more  legitimate  piece  of 
are  almost  denuded  of  timber,  and,  at  most,  covered  banter.  “  I  cannot  help  thinking,”  he  said,  “  that,  in 
with  low  but  thick  brushwood.  Mehemet  Ali,  whom,  diwussiong  of  this  kind,  a  great  deal  of  misapprehension 
W  the  way,  the  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  Times  in-  arises  from  the  popular  use  of  maps  on  a  small  scale, 
dfiecriminately  calls  Achmet  Ali  and  Keghmed  Ali  As  with  such  you  are  able  to  put  a  thumb  on  India 
ia  the  course  of  one  telegram,  is  a  Prussian  by  birth,  aud  a  finger  on  Russia,  some  persons  at  once  think  that 
and  of  considerable  energy.  The  Vienna  oorrespoodent  fbe  political  situation  is  alarming,  and  that  India  must  be 
of  the  Times  also  tells  that  Prince  Nikita  retreated  looked  t<x  If  the  noble  lord  would  use  a  larger  nu^— say 
from  Planiinca  to  Ostrog,  whilst  the  fugitives  from  one  on  the  scale  of  the  Ordnance  Map  of  England — he 


have  been  couceming  himself  chiefly  with  our  frontier 
poHey  in  India,  but  the  readers  of  his  speeches  have 
nato^ly  put  a  wider  inte: 


LORD  SALISBURY. 

Both  in  his  reply  to  Lord  de  Mauley  on  Tuesday  and 
in  his  speech,  later  in  the  evening,  at  the  Mer^ant 
Taylors’  Banquet,  Lord  Salisbury  may  be  supposed  to 
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tion  are  neceMftiy .  Tonight  I  have  heard  some  elegant 
sentiments  delivered)  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  the 
existence  of  fear.  It  may  be  our  duty  in  possible  contin¬ 
gencies  to  put  forth  our  strength  to  defend  those  indirect 
interests)  but  when  I  say  this  I  would  recommend  when 
anyone  comes  to  you  with  the  tale  of  our  indirect  interests 
being  threatened  to  cross-examine  them  before  you  believe 
their  statements.  Caution)  and  extreme  caution)  is  necessary 
before  a  Government  risks  the  wealth)  the  prosperity)  and  the 
freedom  we  have  around  uS)  and  before  it  breaks  the  peace  of 
the  world)  perhaps  bringing  all  the  horrors  of  war  into  CuropO) 
and  this  not  in  pursuit  of  real  honour)  but  for  a  theory  and  a 
dream.  It  has  generally  been  acknowledged  to  be  madness  to 
go  to  war  for  an  ideS)  but)  if  anything)  it  is  yet  more  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  go  to  war  against  a  nightmare.  I  would  ask  those 
who  have  been  led  away — ^perhaps  by  their  imaginations)  into 
gloomy  views  on  this  question,  at  least  to  consider  what  ought 
to  be  their  duty,  if  all  was  true.  In  the  late  Franco-German 
war  the  difference  was  shown  in  this  way — they  had  arms  of 
equal  value,  but  the  French  always  fired  them  off  directly 
they  saw  their  enemy  on  the  horizon,  while  the  Germans 
waited  until  their  enemy  was  in  sight.  You  know  what  the 
result  of  that  would  be.  I  will  not  say  that  we  have  an 
enemy,  although  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  war  has 
been  concocted  against  Fnglish  interests — I  believe  it  may  be 
looked  at  in  another  light ;  but  assuming  that  this  is  so,  what 
is  the  wiser  course— to  allow  your  enemy  to  choose  his  own 


strengthen  onr  defences  within  a  limited  and  sufficient 
area  than  to  go  spluttering  at  the  Russians  on  the 
Danube  or  expanding  our  line  of  defence  to  the 
Dardanelles. 

We  do  not  think  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  views  are 
attributable  either  to  clericalism,  or  to  sentiment,  or  to 
the  wiles  of  Ignatieff,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  in  Constcmtinople  and  seen  things  with  his  own 
eyes,  seen  that  the  rule  of  the  Turks  is  hopeless,  that  it  is 
absurd  to  think  of  opposing  them  any  longer  as  a  barrier 
to  Russia,  and  that  p^Turkish  sentiment  is  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  of  British  interests.  He  is  too  honest 
a  man  to  keep  his  eyes  wilfully  shut,  and  too  clear¬ 
sighted  to  resist  the  evidence  of  his  senses.  We  are  not 
sure  that  a  similar  experience  might  not  work  the  con. 
version  of  the  Tall  Mall  Gazette.  A  year  ago  Lord 
Salisbury  was  by  no  means  of  the  same  mind  that  he  is 
now  as  regards  either  our  Indian  policy  or  our  Eastern 
I  European  policy.  His  conversion  from  bitter  and 
prejudiced  Conservatism  on  several  points  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  in  recent  party  history,  quite  as 
wonderful)  and  a  good  deal  more  instantaneous,  than 
Mr.  Gladstone’s ;  and  his  change  of  opinion  on  this 
Eastern  Question  is  no  less  remarkable  as  a  fact  than 
creditable  to  his  political  integrity.  It  is  not  two 
months  ago  since  the  Times  alluded  to  the  policy  ofi 
our  Indian  frontier  which  he  now  disclaims,  as  that 
which  found  favour  at  the  India  Office.  And  it  is 
known  that  a  few  weeks  before  he  went  out  to  the  Con¬ 
stantinople  Conference  he  was  as  bellicose  in  his 
language  against  Russia,  in  private  at  least,  as  the 
Premier  himself.  We  do  not  believe  that  his  conversion 
to  more  sober  counsels  is  due  to  sentiment  or  to  diplp. 
matic  influence,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
driven  to  make  a  closer  study  of  the  situation,  and  that 
he  is  incapable  of  ignoring  plain  sense  when  it  is 
brought  home  to  him.  As  for  any  difference  between 
him  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  can  only  be  matter  of 
conjecture.  It  would  be  paying  Lord  Beaconsfield  too 
high  a  compliment  to  credit  him  with  any  definite  scheme 
in  this  matter.  On  the  Continent  he  is  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  great  views  in  foreign  matters,  bat  we  at 
home  know  better.  If  he  has  had  any  clear  conception 
of  what  British  interests  required  in  this  imbroglio,  he 
has  been  disastrously  successful  in  concealing  it.  So 


in  a  different  sense — the  country  is  plunged  into  utter 
darkness  as  to  what  Her  Majesty’s  Ministers  think  and 
mean — what  they  are  disposed  to  do,  what  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  leave  undone,  or  even  to  undo.  We  know 
what  they  should  be — a  Cabinet  of  English  gfentlemen 
who,  in  face  of  contingencies  fraugnt  with  change 
and  peril,  hold  the  welfare  of  England  paramount,  and 
are  not  afraid  to  encounter  the  responsibility  of  framing 
strong  decisions  if  need  be.  What  we  do  not  know  is, 
how  far  it  may  be  a  Cabinet  of  compromise  between 
men  of  sentiment  and  men  of  affairs,  and  what  the  pro¬ 
babilities  are  that  the  s^ympathisers  are  beginning  to 
dominate  over  the  politicians.  A  good  many  of  ns  fear, 
after  reading  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech,  that  clericalism 
and  sentiment  are  having  their  own  way ;  and  that  our 
Russian  sympathisers  are  not  far  wrong  in  boasting 
that  they  have  their  own  men  in  the  Cabinet,  who  will 
see  that  the  beneficent  desigpus  of  the  Czar  are  not 
thwarted  by  a  selfish  and  unrighteous  consideration  for 
the  mundane  interests  of  a  single  race.” 

Clericalism,  sentiment,  and  Russian  sympathy !  Is  it 
possible  fmr  a  newspaper  to  go  mad  ?  If  the  Pall  MaU 
Gazette  were  a  human  being,  we  should  say  that  nothing 
short  of  madness,  stark  and  staring,  could  explain  this 
detection  of  dericalitm  and  sentiment  in  the  snggeetion 
that  it  is  wise  not  to  waste  onr  defensive  resonro^  by 
going  beyond  onr  natuxal  frontier  in  India.  Even  if  we 
apply  the  principle  farther  west,  it  does  not  to  the 
common  apprehemnon  argue  either  clerioalisir^  senti¬ 
ment,  or  Russian  synipat^  to  suggest  that  it  is  wiser 
to  secure  onr  road  to  India  throura  the  Suez  Canal  and  | 
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port  Messrs.  Gladstone,  Chamberlain,  Bright,  the  Rev. 
R.  W.  Dale,  Mr.  Whalley,  Mr.  Arch,  together  with  a 
whole  host  of  honourable  members,  and  all .  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  seventy-three  associations  who  were 
present  in  Bindley  Hall — to  transport  them  bag  and 
baggage,  and  with  their  hair  cropped,  for  seven  years 
to  the  Antipodes,  or  for  two  years  to  Dartmoor.  Per¬ 
haps  a  merciful  Judge  might  consent  to  the  infliction 
of  the  milder  punishment,  in  consideration  of  the  gene¬ 
rally  respectable  antecedents  of  the  culprits.  Not  the 
least  comical  part  of  the  business  was  Sir  George’s 
utter  unconsciousness  of  the  steady  vigour  with  which 
his  own  party,  the  Conservatives,  have  been  hatching 
treason  during  the  last  ten  years,  but  especially  during 
the  last  few  months.  Only  the  Friday  beiore,  a  Conser¬ 
vative  “Caucus,”  assembled  in  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
and  including  nearly  a  score  members  of  Parliament, 
was  perpetrating  the  very  oflence  for  which  Sir  George 
would  put  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  fellow-conspirators 
on  prison  diet.  Hence  the  diverting  spectacle  of  Sir 
George  rushing  onwards  to  collar  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  of  Mr.  Cliamberlain  hastening  up  to  run  in  Sir 
George  Bowyer.  No  doubt  Punm'a  two  rogues,  who 
ran  the  one  with  A’s  watch,  and  the  other  with 

A’s  hat,  took  to  shouting  out  “  Stop  thief !  ”  as  soon  as 
they  got  clear  of  their  victim. 

Bat  after  all  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  account  for 
Bir  George’s  panic.  The  “  United  Irishmen’s  ”  Society 
plotted  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Con¬ 
servatives  long  ago  took  the  liberty  of  appropriating  the 
title  “  Constitutional.”  Thus,  by  a  ratiocinative  process 
.similar  to  that  by  which  the  shepherd  was  convinced 
that  he  was  lost  to  all  eternity  merely  because  he 
had  not  been  at  Court,  Sir  George  may  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  Liberal  aptitude  in  the  “  federating” 
•trick,  taught  them  by  the  Conservatives  themselves, 
may  end  in  the  overthrow  of  all  existing  institutions. 
Was  it  not  barely  a  couple  of  months  ago  that  Sir 
Stafibrd  Northcote  himself  warned  the  Middlesex 
Registration  Association  to  prepare  for  “headlong 
radicalism  and  revolution  P  ”  Besides,  Sir  George  is 
a  strong  antiquarian,  and  the  le^lative  weapon  which 
he  has  dag  out  from  the  rubbish-heaps  of  the  year  1799 
is  all  the  more  venerable  by  reason  of  its  rust.  The 
ruling  passion — even  at  the  risk  of  death  to  one’s 
party!  Less  excusable,  however,  is  the  attitude  of 
journals  like  the  Pali  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Times ;  the 
former  of  which  sees  in  the  new  Liberal — or,  as  it  is 
more  rightly  called.  Radical — movement  only  the 
triumph  of  “  unregulated  emotion,”  while  the  latter 
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fer  an  indictment  against  the  hon.  member  for  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  those  who  have  aided  and  abetted  him  in  the 
formation  of  the  Federation.”  If  he  should  then  succeed 
in  establishing  the  treasonable  character  of  that  youthful 
institution,  there  would  be  nothing  for  it  but  to  trans- 


seems  to  regard  it  as  a  threat  against  Parliamentary 
government. 

People  with  a  keener  historic  sense  would  reply  that 
the  object  of  the  movement  is  to  adapt  Parliamentary 
^  government  to  the  ideas  and  necessities  of  the  age ;  that, 
*  in  fact,  the  adaptation  will  proceed  whether  this  or  that 
critic  likes  it  or  no.  It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
discover  any  revolutionary  tendencies  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  programme.  “  No  interference  with  the  local  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  federated  associations  is  proposed  or 
contemplated.  Each  one  of  the  associations  will  arrange 
the  detail  of  its  own  organisation  and  administer  its 
own  affairs ;  but  from  time  to  time,  and  on  all  occasions 
of  emcrgencv,  the  representatives  of  all  the  associations 
in  Union  will  be  convened  to  consider  the  course  of 
action  which  may  be  recommended  to  their  re¬ 
spective  organisations.”  It  then  goes  on  to  state  that 
“  the  Federation  is  also  designed  to  assist  the  formation 
of  Liberal  associations,  on  a  popular  representative  basis, 
throughout  the  country ;  to  bring  such  organisa.ion  into 
union,  so  that  by  this  means  the  opinions  of  Liberals  on 
measures  to  be  supported  or  resisted  ma^  be  readily  and 
authoritatively  ascertained  ;  and  to  aid  in  concentrating 
upon  the  promotion  of  reforms  found  to  be  generally 
dcaired  the  whole  force,  strength,  and  resources  of  the 


Liberal  party.”  The  Union  is  simply  the  recognition 
of  “  the  principle  which  must  henceforth  govern  the 
action  of  Liberals  as  a  political  party — viz.,  the  direct 
participation  of  all  members  of  the  party  in  the 
direction  of  its  policy,  and  in  the  selection  of  those 
particular  measures  of  reform  and  progress  to  which 
priority  shall  be  given.”  It  is  simply  part  of  the 
educational  organising  movement  of  which  Trade 
Arbitration  Boards,  and  even  the  Church  Congress,  are 
special  manifestations.  Mr.  Chamberlain  lately  said 
that  the  presence  of  the  lay  element  in  the  government 
of  the  Church  was  necessary  to  her  vitality,  and  a 
similar  proposition  would  hold  good  with  respect  to 
temporal  government.  The  Birmingham  Feemration 
simply  carries  on  an  already-existing  process,  and  brings 
into  prominence  a  fact  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
What  do  people  mean  when  they  sa^  that  Parliamentary 
orators  are  more  anxious  to  captivate  the  ear  of  the 
reporters’  gallery  than  the  ear  of  the  House  ?  Is  not 
“Parliament  out  of  Session ”  about  as  important  a  fact 
as  Parliament  in  Session  ?  Professor  Seeley  rightly 
says  that  the  main  question  with  our  legislators  nowadays 
is,  “Is  it  wanted  ? ’’  And,  if  so,  where  is  the  harm  in 
adopting  the  Professor’s  proposition  that  they  are  as¬ 
suming  more  and  more  of  the  character  of  deputies  ? 
Instead  of  protesting  a^inst  the  inevitable  chaifge, 
let  us  do  our  utmost  endeavour  to  qualify  the  people 
for  their  destined  influence  over  Parliaments,  nn^ 
official  or  otherwise.  One  might  even  venture  to  say 
that  a  little  outside  pressure  might  not  be  altogether 
lost  on  a  body  of  men,  so  many  of  whom  owe  their 
seats  to  successful  brewing,  banking,  manufacturing, 
and  the  like,  rather  than  to  any  inherent  fitness  for 
practising  the  most  difficult  of  all  arts — the  art  of 
government.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  an  over- sanguine 
hope  that  this  latest  step  in  the  organisation  of  public 
opinion  will  result  in  raising  the  general  intellectual 
level  in  the  central  Legislature.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  it  will  exercise  a  most  powerful  moral  in¬ 
fluence  throughout  the  country  at  large.  The  vague, 
nebulous  opinions  which  people  entertain  on  Church 
Establishment,  the  County  Franchise,  the  Sunday 
question,  will  assume  a  definite  form — crystallise,  so  to 
speak — under  the  spell  of  a  plain  yes  or  no  from  the 
leaders  of  our  unofficial  parliaments.  Much  of  what 
is  called  the  national  attachment  to  the  Church  and 
the  national  repugnance  to  turning  the  Sunday  into 
a  holiday,  is  really  nothing  else  but  easy  toleration  or 
half-contemptuous  indifference.  The  Federation  people, 
and  their  opponents,  and  the  Parliamentary  majority 
as  well,  equally  justify  their  respective  views  on 
these  questions  by  the  authority  of  public  opinion. 
Well,  let  this  opinion  be  thoroughly  consulted.  If,  then, 
it  should  be  discovered  that  Liberal  opinion  was  hostile 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Establishment,  and  if,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  unofficial  parliaments  returned  members 
pledged  to  Disestablishment — deputies,  as  Professor 
Seeley  calls  them — would  that  be  usurpation  in  the 
sense  implied  by  the  Times  ?  Lastly,  the  Radical  revival 
is  also  the  promise  of  a  new  constructive  policy.  The 
gpflbed  and  eloquent  writer  whom  we  have  already  named 
more  than  once  holds  that  while  the  political  instrument 
of  the  present  era  is  the  public  meeting,  its  characteristic 
act  is  the  destruction  of  monopoly.  He  tells  us  that  we 
even  hunt  monopolies  through  the  schools  where  our 
children  are  learning  to  read  and  to  tell  the  truth.  But 
these  destroyers  of  monopolies  are  likewise  the  creators 
of  the  schools.  And  the  Workmen’s  Educational  League, 
to  which  the  Professor  lately  wrote  a  characteristic  letter, 
is  surely  engaged  on  constructive  work  of  the  noblest 
sort.  There  has  been  a  considerable  growth  in  construc¬ 
tive  ideas  in  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Mr. 
Seeley  wrote  his  admirable  essays. 

The  present,  however,  is  hardly  the  time  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  speculation  on  lofty  political  ideals.  A 
good  deal  of  prosaic,  practical  work  remains  not  merely 
to  be  finished  but  even  begun.  The  energies  of  all 
Liberals  ought  to  be  at  once  concentrated  on  the  indis¬ 
pensable  task  of  registration.  To  borrow  the  words 
which  Mr.  Gorst  addressed  last  Friday  to  the  members 
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of  the  “Metropolitan  Conservative  Alliance,”  the  Liberal 
•Unions  ought  to  “  urge  the  residents  to  bestir  them¬ 
selves,”  and  get  their  names  inscribed  on  the  voting 
lists.  Mr.  Qorst  warns  ns  that>  not  content  with  the 
nine  metropolitan  seats  which  his  parly  carried  at  the 
last  election,  they  are  now  harbouring  designs  on  Fins¬ 
bury,  !l^mbeth,  and  that  hotbed  of  revolution  and 
radicalism,  Hackney. 


THE  RUSSIAN  PRESS. 

The  Russian  newspapers  are  at  present  chiefly  oocu« 
pied  with  descriptions  of  military  preparations  and 
military  movements,  derived  partly  from  their  own  cor¬ 
respondents,  and  partly  from  the  correspondents  of  the 
English  and  German  Press.  In  these  days  of  rapid 
communications,  such  accounts  cannot  have  much 
interest  for  us.  Any  important  movement  of  the  army, 
or  any  skirmish  that  takes  place,  is  known  in  London 
as  soon  as  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  a,nj  act  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  becomes  known  to  the  Russians  themselves 
is  immediately  “  wired  ”  all  over  Europe.  Still,  it  is 
not  a  little .  interesting  to  read  the  Russian  newspapers 
at  the  present  time,  for  we  thereby  are  enabled  to  under¬ 
stand  ^e  Russian  point  of  view. 

One  thing  that  strikes  ns  forcibly  in  reading  the 
Russian  newspapers,  of  various  shades  of  opinion,  is 
the  evident  unanimity  and  enthusiasm  which  exist 
among  all  classes  of  the  people.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  war  is  entirely  popular. 
Town  councils,  provincial  and  district  zemstvos,  rural 
communes,  private  associations,  and  numerous  private 
individuals,  subscribe  liberally  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
The  Town  Council  of  Moscow,  for  instance,  as  soon  as  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  imperial  manifesto  announcing  the  declaration  of 
war,  at  once  subscribed  a  million  roubles  for  “the  sanitary 
requirements  of  the  army,”  and  determined  to  organise, 
at  the  expense  of  the  town,  a  thousand  beds  for  wounded 
soldiers.  Many  other  towns  immediately  followed  the 
example  of  the  ancient  capital.  Here  is  an  instance, 
reported  by  the  Russkiya  VMomosH,  of  the  action  of  the 
rural  communes — we  translate  literally  the  words  of  the 
communal  decision  : — “  We  the  undersigned,  peasant 
proprietors  of  the  28th  village  of  the  Worontsoflf  Volost, 
in  the  province  of  Vladimir,  at  a  full  meeting  of 
heads  of  households,  heard  the  proposal  of  the  Volost 
elder,  Alexander  Ivdnof  Sokoldf,  and  of  the  Village 
Elders,  concerning  voluntary  enrolment  in  the  army,  on 
occasion  of  the  war  with  Turkey,  of  all  peasants  of  the 
said  Volost,  and  the  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  all  our  property  in  whatever  it  may  consist ; 
also  the  proposal,  on  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  our 
beloved  Czar-Emancipator,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  his 
Majesty  an  offieringof  2,073  roubles,  that  is  to  say,  a  rouble 
from  each  male  inhabitant  of  the  Volost.  Accepting 
this  proposal  with  joy,  and  with  full  readiness  to  lay 
down  our  lives  for  the  Czar,  we  hereby  determine  to  act 
At  the  same  meeting  an  old  peasant 


but  the  ho^lessness  of  coming  to  snem  an  arrangement 
regarding  Eastern  afiairs  is  evident.  From  the  rumours 
it  would  appear  that  the  sole  object  of  Russia  in  carrying 
on  war  is  to  satisfy  the  good  appetite  of  England. 
English  statesmen  pretend  to  be  anxious  about  Russian 
designs  on  the  Suez  Canal.  Our  readers  may  laugh, 
and  ask— When  did  Russia  think  of  seizing  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  how  could  it  be  possible,  if  she  did 
think  of  it  ?  But  that  is  only  a  mani^re  de  dire ; 
the  real  meaning  is  that  England  herself  wishes 
to  get  the  Suez  Canal  firmly  into  her  own  pos¬ 
session.  Already  she  has  put  her  hand  on  it,  but  so  far 
it  remains  an  international  road.  If  she  had  full  pos¬ 
session  of  it — together  of  course  with  Egypt  and  Candia 
— she  would  have  in  her  power  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  an  uninterrupted  line  to  India. 
That  is  what  Russia  should  guarantee  to  her !  .  .  .  . 

If  that  is  to  be  the  price  oi  the  neutrality  of  England, 
Heaven  preserve  us  from  such  neutrality  !  We  have  no 
need  to  buy  it  at  such  a  prioe.  It  is  time  to  under¬ 
stand  that  England  is  by  herself  powerless  and  unable 
to  do  us  any  substantial  harm.  We  have  only  to  con¬ 
vince  ourselves  fully  of  that  fact,  and  Russia  and 
England  will  at  once  change  parts.” 

I  Whether  the  Russians  will  soon  arrive  at  that  convic¬ 
tion  is  a  question  which  need  not  be  here  discussed,  but 
we  may  remark  that,  if  the  usual  organs  of  public 
opinion  are  to  be  trusted,  the  Government  has  already 
determined  that  “  the  blo^  and  treasure  of  Russia  will 
be  sacrificed  only  for  Russia  and  for  those  who  are 
dear  to  her,”  in  which  select  company  we  have 
not  the  honour  to  be  included.  Already  a  little 
has  been  efiected.  The  fiction  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  for  ever  dispelled.  “  The 
Roumanian  declaration  of  independence  is  the  first  an¬ 
nouncement  to  Europe  that  what  has  hitherto  been 
called  the  Ottoman  Empire  cannot  come  out  of  the 
present  war  in  its  old  form.  The  English  have  taken 
the  matter  rather  coolly — probably  because  they  could 
not  prevent  it,  and  because  they  always  show  a  wise 
respect  for  accomplished  facts.  It  would  be,  however, 
a  calumny  a^nst  our  friends,  the  English,  if  we  said 
that  the  thing  pleased  them.  It  does  not ;  but  they 
have  themselves  to  blame.  We  are  convinced  that  they 
will  have  still  more  reason  to  regret  the  policy  of  their 
Government,  which  is  not,  however,  an  invention  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s,  but  simply  a  continuation  of  the 
policy  of  Palmerston,  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
Wellington  and  Pitt.  In  the  East,  England  has  always 
opposed  the  development  of  free  forces,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  her  own  fault  that  the  sympathies  of  Eastern 
peoples  have  long  turned  away  from  her.” 

Ab  to  the  future,  the  Russian  journalists  claim  for 
their  country  the  most  complete  freedom  of  action. 

“  Who  has  a  right  to  demand  from  Russia  any  proofs 
of  sincerity  ?  ”  Russia  gave  abundance  of  them  when 
she  invited  all  the  other  Powers  to  act  with  her  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Christians.  But  now,  when  she  has 
been  left  to  act  alone,  she  mav  act  freely.  That  was 


according  to  it.” 
woman,  without  family,  Ulyana  Ivanova  by  name,  de¬ 
clared  that  in  the  course  of  her  life  she  had  succeeded  in 
saving  twenty-five  roubles,  and  she  requested  the  meeting 
to  adS  that  sum  to  the  sum  offered  to  the  Czar  by  the 
peasants.  The  decision  was  signed  by  the  464  peasants 
who  took  part  in  the  meeting.  The  enthusiasm  seems 
to  be  not  less  among  the  nobles  than  among  the  pea¬ 
santry.  Many  ladies  have  gone  to  the  front  to  work  in 
the  hospitals,  and  those  who  remain  are  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  provide  the  necessary  funds  and  mate¬ 
rials.  One  or  two  landed  proprietors  have  given  a 
public  invitation  to  invalided  soldiers  to  come  and  spend 
the  autnnm  on  their  estates. 

Amidst  endless  details  of  this  kind  we  occasionally  meet 
with  political  articles,  from  which  we  can  derive  some 
notion  of  public  opinion  concerning  the  present  state  of 
affairs.  Evidently  what  the  Russians  most  fear  at  present 
is  diplomatic  interference.  Though  they  like  to  indulge 
in  the  thought  that  they  are  acting  in  a  noble,  disinte¬ 
rested  way  for  their  oppressed  brethren  in  the  faith, 
they  very  naturally  dislike  the  idea  that  they  are  to 
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pnotioftlly  admitted  by  Lord  Derby  when  he  informed 
BoMi%  in  an  impolite  way,  that  she  most  acton  her  own 
reeponsibili^  and  at  her  own  risk.  There  was  no  need 
to  disonss  with  him,  and  his  opinion  was  approred  of 
Fhrliament.  When,  therefore,  the  hour  of  emancipation 
svrives  for  Bulgaria,  no  one  bat  Russia  has  to  decide 
how  the  anfortnnate  country  is  to  be  reorganised.'* 

The  advantages  which  Russia  is  to  obtain  for  herself 
in  compensation  for  the  blood  and  treasuTO  she  is 
espendm^  are  still  kept  in  the  background,  but  it  seems 
pretty  evident  that  one  of  these  advantara  is  to  be  the 
opening  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  for  ships 
of  war.  In  this  respect  the  following  passage  is  interest¬ 
ing  : — “  Death  means  that  the  soul  has  flown  and  the 
body  remains.  With  ns  the  contrary  has  happened. 
When  onr  Black  Sea  fleet  died,  the  soul  remained 
and  the  body  disappeared.  Onr  ships  are  sunk  in  the 
harbour  of  ^bastopol,  and  our  sailors  fought  valiantly 
on  the  bastions  defending  the  town.  Many  of  these  heroes 
are  no  more,  but  the  spirit  which  animated  them  is  still 
alive.  Who  says  that  we  cannot  become  a  great  mari- 
time  nation,  and  that  consequently  we  ought  to  diminish 
the  activity  of  our  naval  arsenals.  The  heroic  exploits  of 
Lieutenants  Dubassof  and  Shestakofi*,  in  blowing  up  the 
Turkish  monitor,  should  make  such  pusillanimous  people 
ashamed.  Give  a  body  to  that  soul,  gfive  worthy  ships  to 
these  sailors,  and  you  will  see  what  we  can  effect  on  sea. 
Ton  will  see  wludi  an  impetus  it  will  give  to  our 
national  life,  and  how  the  change  will  be  reflected  in 
the  political  position  of  Russia.’*  In  connexion  with 
this  we  may  translate  in  conclusion  a  few  lines  from  an 
article  in  the  Novoe  Vremya  “  A  great  part  of  the 
Russian  public  have  long  seen  in  Turkey,  supported  by 
England,  a  barrier  preventing  Russia,  as  well  as  the 
Slavonic  peoples,  from  entering  on  the  road  of  free 
nsaterial  progress.  So  long  as  Turkey  exists  we  can¬ 
not  expect  the  development  of  a  Russian  mercantile 
marine.** 


on  the  other  hand,  the  Vatican  is  resolved  to  make  itself 
troublesome,  the  worst  way  to  thwart  the  Vatican  is  to 
moke  war,  as  the  rejected  Bill  did,  on  the  parochial 
clergy.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  has  acted 
wisely  in  refusing  to  sanction  the  Bill.  But  if  it  was  a 
blunder  to  bring  it  in  at  all,  the  revenge  which  the 
Ministry  has  thought  fit  to  take  on  certain  members  of 
the  Senate  is  a  blunder  of  a  far  graver  kind.  Several  dis¬ 
tinguished  officers,  among  whom  we  may  mention  General 
Gadoma,  who  led  the  national  forces  to  Rome  in  1870, 
have  been  punished  for  their  votes  by  what  is  equivalent 
to  dismiss^  from  the  army.  A  policy  of  this  sort,  if 
persisted  in,  can  only  lead  to  the  complete  disorganisa¬ 
tion  of  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  imprudence  even  from  a  party  point  of  view.  A 
Ministry  which  depends  on  the  goodwill  of  the  people 
cannot  afford  to  gratify  a  momentary  pique  at  the  cost 
of  laWng  up  a  store  of  personal  enmities  for  the  future. 
Nor  has  the  financial  success  of  the  Ministry  been  such 
as  to  make  up  for  its  legislative  and  administrative  mis¬ 
takes.  If  it  had  a  handsome  surplus  to  point  to,  a 
people  so  heavily  taxed  as  the  Italians  might  have  looked 
with  a  good  deal  of  lenity  on  errors  which  at  first  sight 
seem  to  injure  only  a  limited  class  of  citizens.  •  But  the 
Ministry  whose  watchword  was  economy,  and  which 
would  never  have  come  into  office  at  all  but  for  the 
popular  belief  that  a  Government  of  the  Left  meant 
lessened  taxation,  now  finds  itself,  not  only  unable  to 
lighten  the  public  burdens,  but  forced  to  make  both  ends 
meet  by  proposing  a  tax  on  one  of  the  commonest 
articles  of  consumption — the  sugar-tax.  Public  order, 
too,  has  nndei^ne  no  change  for  the  better  during  the 
past  year.  Sicily  is  as  unmanageable  by  an  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Left  as  by  an  administration  of  the  Right.- 
Life  and  property  are  as  insecure  in  that  island  now  as 
they  were  then.  The  Mafia  is  as  powerful  and  as 
audacious  as  ever.  Lastly,  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  late  Gfovemment  in¬ 
spired  confidence  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  now,  at  a 


time  when  there  is  more  need  than  ever  of  safe  and 
sober  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  source  of  no  little 
uneasiness.  Possibly  this  uneasiness  may  have  no  foun¬ 
dation  in  fact ;  but  to  bo  suspected  of  a  reckless  ambi¬ 
tion  is  only  less  bad  for  a  Ministry  than  to  have  it. 

It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  present  Government  owed 
the  immense  majority  which  it  obtained  at  the  last  elec¬ 
tions  mainly  to  a  popular  illusion.  As  a  matter  of  feet, 
there  is  no  great  question  which  in  Italy  divides^  the 
Right  from  the  Left.  We  all  know  what  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  M.  Gambetta  and  the  Due  de  Broglie,  or 
between  Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Social  Democrats ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  that  there  is  anything  worth  calling 
a  principle  which  separates  the  reasonable  supporters  of 
Signor  Minghetti’s  Ministry  from  the  reasonable  sup¬ 
porters  of  that  of  Signor  Depretis.  If  the  Ultramontane 
party  were  represented  in  the  Chamber,  the  case  would 
be  wholly  altered.  That  party  which  now  abstains  from 
open  political  action  would  then  sit  on  the  right  of 
the  Chamber  and  would  gather  round  it  what  allies  it 
could  get  to  aid  it  in  its  campaign  against  Italian 
unity.  There  would  thus  be  a  Right  and  a  Left 
separated  by  a  broad  and  intelligible  principle.  But 
the  Ultramontane  party  prefers — wisely,  perhaps,  from 
its  own  point  of  view — to  work  underground,  and  to 
wait  and  see  what  chances  time  and  foreign  complications 
may  offer.  The  real,  genuine  Conservatives  thus  keep¬ 
ing  aloof  from  public  life,  the  field  is  occupied  by  a 
crowd  of  men  who  differ  from  one  another  politically  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  differs  from  Mr.  Bright  and  Sir  William 
Harcourt  from  Mr.  Grant  Duff.  If  there  are  some  whose 
divergences  are  wider,  there  are  not  enough  of  them 
to  form  a  party.  The  question,  therefore,  which  was 
put  before  the  Italian  constituency  last  vear,  was  at 
bottom  a  personal,  not  a  political  one.  The  moderate 
party,  of  which  Signor  Minghetti  and  Signor  Sella  are 
now  the  best  known  members,  had  been  in  power  for 
sixteen  years ;  and  though  its  policy  had  been  on  the 
whole  successful,  though  it  had  finished  the  work  begun 
by  Cavour,  dealt  firmly  and  not  harshly  with  the 
Vatican,  made  Italy  respected  and  trusted  abroad,  and 


ITALIAN  POLITICS. 

The  present  Ministiy  in  Italy  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  answered  the  expectations  of  the  country.  Possibly, 
indeed,  even  if  the  country  were  satisfied,  the  majority 
which  Signor  Depretis  commands  in  the  Chamber  would 
be  too  large  to  be  quite  manageable.  Where  parties  are 
more  evenly  balanced,  self-preservation  forces  the  majority 
to  hold  together ;  but  where,  as  in  the  Italian  Chamber, 
the  minority  is  nowhere  in  point  of  numbers,  the  various 
fractions  which  compose  the  majority  feel  that  they  can 
give  free  play  to  their  centriftigal  impulses  without  in¬ 
curring  the  reproach  of  destroying  the  Ministry  and 
breaking  up  the  party.  Yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
this  result  must  follow  sooner  or  later  from  the  spirit  of 
insubordination  which  has  latterly  been  showing  itself  in 
the  Ministerial  ranks.  Nor  is  it  only  the  Chamber  which 
is  not  on  good  terms  with  the  Government.  In  the  Press 
and  in  society,  a  deep  and  widespread  discontent  is 
manifest — a  discontent  which  is  not  weakest  in  the 
minds  of  the  best  Italians,  and  which  rests  on  grounds 
which,  to  the  eye  of  a  foreigner,  seem  amply  sufficient 
to  account  for  it. 

The  ill-starred  law  against  clerical  abuses — a  law 
which  met  no  public  want,  and  which,  at  a  most  inop¬ 
portune  moment,  put  a  better  weapon  into  the  bands 
of  the  Ultramontane  enemies  of  Italy  than  that  party 
has  held  for  years,  has  happily,  after  passing  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  been  thrown  out  by  the  Senate.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  wonder  to  us  how  it  ever  got  so  far  as  the  Senate. 
Italians,  take  them  all  through,  have  no  hostility  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  excent  when  it  crops  ont  nf  ifa  wav 


SEA-FIGHTS. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  conditions  of  naval 
warfare  is  no  nearer  solution  to-day  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago,  when  the  use  of  armour  for  the  protection  of 
ships  OT  war  was  under  discussion.  It  has,  moreover, 
been  increased,  more  by  the  novelty  of  the  weapons 
which  have  been  introduced  than  by  the  rapid  changes 
in  construction  brought  about  by  the  rivalry  between 
armour-plating  and  ordnance.  In  the  first  place,  the 
very  guns  are  so  entirely  different  from  the  ordnance  of 
Lord  Nelson’s  time,  or  even  during  the  Crimean  War, 


that  they  are  practically  new  weapons.  Then  the  ram, 
which  formerly  was  a  mere  accident,  in  the  shape  of 
bow-protection  to  a  ship,  has  since  be^  developed  until 
in  one  class  of  vessels  it  forms  the  principal  feature, 
while  in  most  men-of-war  it  forms  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  construction.  Lastly,  the  perfrotion  to  which 
torpedoes  have  been  brought  has  not  only  introduced 
an  entirely  novel  mode  of  fighting  into  play,  but  has,  it 
may  some  day  be  found  out,  entirely  destroyed  all  tn^ 
ditional  modes  of  warfare.  A  remarkable  and  almost 
dramatic  lecture  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  delivered  recentlT 
at  the  Royal  Unit^  Service  Institution,  takes  up  i^hia 
parable,  and  tries,  though  with  but  doubtful  success,  to 
unravel  the  mystery  and  difficulties  which  surround  it. 
So  in  common  with  us,  and  with  many  other  perplexed 
but  anxious  inquirers,  he  asks,  **  What  is  a  modem  sei^ 
fi^t?”  and  th  en  caps  this  with  the  other  question, 
“How  do  you  mean  to  set  about  it?**  We  cannot 
attempt  to  follow  him  through  all  the  details  of  his 
description,  or  of  the  reforms  and  improvements  he  pro¬ 
poses  ;  but,  considering  how  hopelessly  bewildered  even 
men  of  profisssional  reputation  are  as  to  the  form  a 
naval  battle  will  in  future  assume,  we  are  justified,  or 
may  at  any  rate  hold  ourselves  excused,  if  we  give  an 
outline  of  what  Mr.  Scott  Russell  ^|iinks. 

The  gist  of  his  remarks  is  that  twhnty  minutes  will  be 
a  long  nme  for  an  engagement — ^that  is,  for  the  period 
which  will  elapse  between  sighting  an  enemy  and  either 
sinking  him  or  being  sunk.  This  is  staggering,  but  Mr.. 
Russell  has  his  reasons,  and  puts  them  forward  boldly 
if  not  theatrically.  “  Standing  on  the  deck,  twenfy-four 
feet' above  the  water,  I  see  my  enemy  clear  on  the 
horizon.  He  is  seeking  me.  I  am  seeking  him» 
We  are  six  miles  apart — at  nK>de8t  speed  a  mile  takes 
six  minutes — at  that  rate  we  shall  meet  in  eighteen 
minutes.  What  to  do  in  these  eighteen  minute  is  a 
serious  question.  There  is  not  a  heavy  sea  on,  but  an 
ordinary  swell ;  our  ships  roll  gently ;  steam  steadily ; 
our  guns  are  charged  ;  all  is  re^y.**  Twelve  minnkBS 
are  consumed  in  &e  mntual  approach,  and  the  disposal 
of  the  next  six  minntes  is  serious.  During  ^e  first 
three  he  maintains  the  only  conrse  is  to  meet  the  enemy 
boldly  and  run  at  him ;  and  insists  that  a  commander^ 
orders  must  be  “  Stand  1^ !  Steady !  Full  speed  ahead  I  ** 
Then  “  the  three  minntes  are  soon  over  I  The  .engineer 
gets  all  in  order  for  tbe  crash !  All  in  the  smp  ie 
already  made  fast !  The  commander*8  eye  never  leaves 
the  enemy.  At  the  end  of  a  minute  he  sees  the  enemy 
hesitate.**  Then,  if  the  enemy  is  not  suffioiently  alert  to 
doable,  or  tack,  he  most  sue  for  mercy,  or  the  only  course 
of  dealing  with  him  is  to  “  stem  on,  stem  into  him.  His 
side  is  open  to  the  sea.**  Mr.  Scott  Rnsseirs  oonclusion  it, 
however,  that,  “  whichever  side  may  win,  it  seems  nn- 
likely  that  an  encounter  between  two  such  ships  will 
last  through  more  than  three  snob  encounters,  or  that 
the  time  of  an  engagement  will  be  prolonged.  Eighteen 
minutes  to  meet  and  eighteen  minntes*  close  quarters 
seems  a  long  fight.’*  So,  tbe  lessons  he  would  have  us 
learn,  by  way  of  preparation  for  this  rapid  work,  are 
first  to  possess  tbe  “  greatest  strength  to  strike  any 
enemy  with  most  barm  to  him  and  least  to  me,**  and 
the  second,  “  to  possess  the  greatest  gun-power.”  By 
way  of  illustrating  tbe  mode  of  securing  these  essentials, 
Mr.  Scott  Russell  would  alter  our  present  system  of 
“ram”  constrnotion,  of  armour- plating,  and  of  batteries. 
He  objects  to  tbe  under- water  ram,  and  thinks  “  a  good 
upright,  sea-going  stem  ”  preferable,  with  the  pro¬ 
truding  part  at  the  water- hue.  His  ideas  of  armour- 
plating  are,  in  some  sense,  novel ;  for  he  would  plaoe 
the  iron-plating,  not  outside  the  ship,  as  with  ns, 
but  between  two  layers  of  wood  ;  and,  instead  of  iron¬ 
clad  vessels,  he  would  desire  to  have  wooden-oUid 
vessels  with  an  inner  skin  of  iron.  And  as  to  ordnance, 
with  the  view  of  reducing  the  dao^r  of  sinking,  he 
would  carry  the  guns  in  casematos  with  the  conditions 
of  “  entry  only  from  above,  of  being  water-tight  and 
air-tight,”  and  of  excluding,  or,  rather,  strictly  localising, 
the  danger  arising  from  an  enemy’s  shell.  These  three 
suggestions  are  thrown  out  as  modes  of  improving  the 
Navy  as  a  military  or  fighting  force. 


last  but  not  least,  brought  the  outlay  of  the  country  to  a 
level  with  its  income,  it  still  could  not  escape  the  un¬ 
popularity  and  the  jealousy  which  are  certain  to  attach 
to  any  one  set  of  men  that  holds  power  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  Being  composed  of  mortals,  it  made  mistakes, 
and  these  mistakes  were  turned  to  the  best  account  by 
adversaries  who  were  hungry  to  supplant  it.  The 
people,  too,  in  Italy,  though  they  won  their  freedom  in 
such  a  way  as  to  gain  general  applause,  have  not  had 
enough  political  education  to  understand,  even  imper¬ 
fectly,  the  limits  of  what  Government  can  and  cannot  do 
for  them.  They  believed,  in  voting  for  a  change  of 
Ministry,  that  they  were  inaugurating  a  new  era  of  national 
prosperity.  The  elector  fancied  that  his  taxes  would  be 
lessened,  and  that  more  would  somehow  be  done  for  bis 
commune  and  his  province  than  had  been  done  in  the 
past.  There  was,*of  coarse,  no  want  of  candidates  to 
play  on  these  and  all  the  other  thousand  illusions 
through  which  an  ignorant  voter  looks  on  the  prospect 
of  a  new  administration.  We  believe  that  these  chime¬ 
rical  hopes  had  .far  more  to  do  with  the  victory  of  the 
Left  last  year  than  the  wholesale  corruption  with  which, 
trnly  or  fidsely,  that  party  has  been  charged.  But  though 
a  majority  may  be  together,  it  cannot  be  kept 
together  in  this  way.  The  time  comes  when  the  pro¬ 
mises  made  at  the  elections  fall  due.  Already  the 
Italian  people  have  a  notion  that  these  promises  have  not 
been  kept,  and  that  they  would  have  been  jnst  as  well  off, 
or  better,  if  they  had  stood  by  their  old  representatives. 

Unhappily,  political  questions  in  Italy  are  still  farther 
complicated  by  provincial  jealousy  and  hatred.  The 
present  Government  is  the  government  of  the  North  by 
the  Sooth,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  wealthiest,  the  mot% 
industrions,  the  most  civilised,  and  the  most  educated 
provinces,  by  those  which  are  least  so.  The  Ministerial 
majority  is  mainly  composed  of  deputies  from  the  South, 
the  minority  in  opposition  of  deputies  from  the  North. 
That  Milan  should  be  ruled  by  Naples  sounds  a  little 
comical  to  those  who  have  seen  the  two  cities.  That  it 
should  be  so  permanently,  is  simply  impossible.  But 
before  any  ramoal  change  for  the  better  can  take  place 
in  tbe  conduct  of  affairs,  it  is  essential  that  the  people 
at  large  should  take  a  far  more  active  interest  in  politics 
than  they  do  at  present.  An  English  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  kept  fairly  well  to  bis  duty,  because  he  knows 
that  his  constituents  have  an  eye  upon  him.  He  is 
watched  by  those  who  voted  for  him  ;  no  is  watched  by 
those  who  voted  against  him ;  he  is  watched  by  the 
local  Press.  But  when,  as  in  Italy,  listlessuess  in 
matters  of  pnblic  concern  is  the  rule,  and  zeal  a  rare 
exception,  a  member  of  Parliament  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  irresponsible.  He  may  look  on  politics  as  a 
game  in  which  any  move  is  fiadr  which  will  serve  his 
private  interests,  and  act  accordingly,  and  no  one  will 
feel  bound  to  call  him  to  account.  There  are  statesmen 
in  Italy  who  would  do  honour  to  any  country,  but  they 
are  helpless  for  want  of  backers.  It  would  be  unreason¬ 
able  to  expect  from  a  nation  which  has  been  sixteen 
years  in  existence,  all  the  political  virtues  which  grow 
up  as  the  result  of  generations  of  freedom.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  may  be  said,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  a 
friendly  criticism  that  until  the  attitude  of  the  people 
with  regard  to  politics  has  undergone  a  profound  change, 
Italy  cannot  hope  to  obtain  the  prosperity  which  her 
many  friends  in  England,  and  none  more  than  ourselves, 
most  heartily  wish  for  her. 
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Perhaps  the  application  of  these  views  might  do 
wonders  to  strengthen  and  improve  our  fleet.  But, 
surely,  they  ignore  whst  is  already  done,  and  ignore 
what  is  an  important  feature  in  the  British  Navy — its 
progressive  character.  On  the  ** ram**  question  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  every  idea  that  has  been  heard 
of  has  over  and  over  again  been  not  only  presented  to 
the  Admiralty  but  discussed  by  them.  There  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that,  in  the  present  day,  the 
Admiralty  is  a  sort  of  sink  for  the  reception  of  inven¬ 
tions,  only  to  destroy  or  stifle  them.  Mr.  Bamaby,  the 
Director  of  Naval  Construction,  has  said  more  than  once 
that  every  invention,  as  it  is  presented,  is  discussed 
and  ntilis^  if  thought  desirable.  That  there  is  a  fair 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  is  visible  in  the 
constant  changes  which  have,  in  the  past  twenty  years, 
been  introduced  into  the  construction  of  our  ships.  In 
regard  to  rams,  we  have  not  been  content  with  giving 
such  ships  as  the  DevastcUion  and  Alexandra  their  power¬ 
ful  rams,  but  have  built  ships,  such  as  the  Rupert  and 
Hotspur^  for  this  special  purpose;  while  for  the  In¬ 
flexible  a  special  form  of  ram  is  to  be  constructed,  with 
the  special  view  of  correcting  the  defects  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Scott  Russell.  As  regards  armour-plating,  the 
question  of  using  ^.inside  or  outside  lhas  long  been  a 
vexed  question  ;  and,  indeed,  this  would  nye  a  very  fair 
idea  of  the  constant  and  varied  way  in  which  the  matter 
has  been  discussed ;  while  special  bolts  have  been  in¬ 
vented  to  prevent  the  danger  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Russell. 
An  equally  vexed  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
best  means  of  carrying  guns,  and  Mr.  Scott  Russell’s 
has  not  been  without  consideration.  We  carry  them  in 
turrets,  in  box  batteries,  on  a  broadside,  and  exposed, 
and  in  all  ways,  in  fact,  in  which  it  is  reasonably  possible 
to  carry  them.  In  these  points  we  do  not  think  Mr. 
Scott  Russell’s  suggestions  valuable.  They  may  be  of 
value  or  they  may  be  mere  crotchets,  but  they  do  not 
point  to  defects  in  principle,  and  embrace  points  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  novel  to  have  escaped  notice  up  to  the  present 
time. 

On  torpedoes,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Scott  Rus¬ 
sell  does  not  claim  for  them  the  almost  superhuman 
powers  attributed  to  them.  That  they  are  a  source  of 
danger  is  undeniable  ;  but,  already,  rapidly  as  has  been 
their  improvement,  the  invention  of  means  to  counteract 
their  influence  is  equally  rapid.  The  experience  we  have 
already  gained  in  the  war  in  the  East  snows  sufficiently 
that,  thongh^they  are  dangerous  weapons,  they  are  not 
easy  to  handle,  and  are,  apparently,  not  difficult  to 
disarm.  They  have  added,  undoubtedly,  a  new  danger 
to  a  sea-fight,  but  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  can  be  used  with  success  are  not  easily  secured. 
Although,  then,  the  conditions  of  fighting  at  sea  are 
immeasurably  diflerent  from  what  they  were  during  the 
Crimean  War,  they  do  not  present  insuperable  difficulties. 
Nor — which  is  more  important — do  they  show  that  the 
intrepidity  and  valour  of  our  sailors  will  be  wanted  less 
now  than  at  any  time  during  the  present  century.  We 
have  that  intrepidity  and  valour  still,  but  in  a  modem 
sea-fight  absolute  efficiency  is  also  an  imperative  ne¬ 
cessity. 


THE  DESECRATION  OP  THE  SABBATH. 

Supposing  a  man  has  been  working  hard  six  days  of 
the  week  hammering  iron,  or  planing  wood,  or  laying 
bricks,  or  feeding  a  machine,  in  a  monotonous  round  of 
toil,  is  it  depriving  him  of  his  legitimate  rest  on  the 
seventh  day  to  allow  him,  if  he  pleases,  to  look  at  a 
picture,  or  an  old  coin,  or  a  stone  hatchet,  or  a  beetle, 
or  a  stuffed  monkey  ?  Would  the  sight  of  these  objects 
on  a  Sunday  imperil  his  immortal  soul  ?  Probably  not 
one  educated  man  in  a  thousand  believes  that  an  artisan 
would  suffer  any  harm,  physical  or  spiritual,  from  going 
to  a  Museum  or  an  Art  Gallery  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
even  if  he  put  on  a  clean  shirt  and  took  his  wife  and 
children  with  him.  Yet  229  members  of  Parliament 
voted  last  week  for  keeping  such  places  closed  on  Sun¬ 
days,  as  if  they  were  infectious  centres  of  spiritual 
disease  or  chaml^rs  of  torture  in  which  the  overworked 


artisan  who  ventured  to  enter  was  subjected  to  a  course 
of  the  treadmill.  Is  it  want  of  education  that  is  the 
matter  with  our  Collective  Wisdom,  or  is  it  fear  of  the 
clergy  ?  They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves, 
whichever  be  the  reason.  We  wonder  how  many  of 
them  would  seek  to  justify  their  vote  in  a  private 
company  of  decently  educated  men  and  women,  with  no 
clergyman  present.  And  yet  they  protest  against  the 
confederation  of  Liberal  Associations  as  tending  to 
reduce  them  to  the  position  of  delegates.  What  of  this 
other  long- established  association,  which  has  an  agent 
in  every  parish  where  there  is  a  fanatical  clergyman, 
and  hosts  of  familiars  in  the  shape  of  churchwardens  ? 
There  is  a  terrible  bogey  in  South  Africa,  whose 
dreaded  name  is  Inswelaboya,  and  who  is  constantly 
prowling  about  in  search  of  victims.  He  does  not  always 
eat  them,  but  sometimes  this  sportive  bogey  gives  their 
heads  a  twist,  and  thereby  enlists  them  for  ever  into 
his  service.  We  suspect  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
229  members  who  voted  against  the  opening  of  museums 
on  Sundays  have  had  their  heads  twisted  by  the  Inswela¬ 
boya  of  the  Church.  We  really  think  this  most  respect¬ 
able  bogey  might  find  better  employment  at  present 
than  twisting  the  heads  of  poor  members  of  Par^ment 
for  such  a  pitiful  object  as  this.  Has  he  no  *  Supernatural 
Religion  *  to  answer,  no  Macan  on  the  Resurrection  to 
refute  ?  Does  he  not  think  that  here  he  would  find 
more  noble  work  for  his  idle  hands  than  in  forcing  mneh- 
snfiering  men  to  '^bring  themselves  into  contempt  by 
voting  against  their  conscience  for  the  suppression  of 
harmless  and  elevating  enjoyment  ? 

We  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  any  of  the  229 
members  who  voted  against  the  opening  of  Art  Galleries 
on  Sunday  would  make  any  attempt  to  justify  their  vote 
in  a  private  company.  Indeed,  they  made  very  little 
attempt  to  justify  tnemselves  in  Parliament,  where  a 
man  may  talk  nonsense  without  being  laughed  at,  if  he 
is  supposed  to  be  speaking  for  the  salvation  of  his  seat. 
Colonel  Beresford,  who  took  the  lead  in  refusing  to  poor 
people  on  Sundays  the  consolations  of  art  and  arensDO- 
logy,  did  not  pretend,  if  the  Times  has  reported  him 
fairly,  to  express  an  opinion  of  his  own ;  he  only  ad¬ 
duced  various  reasons  for  believing  that  the  majority  of 
the  clergy  were  opposed  to  the  objects  of  the  Sunday 
League.  Mr.  McArthur,  who  seconded  Colonel  Beres¬ 
ford,  basely  betrayed  his  own  cause  by  maundering 
about  an  omnibus-driver  who,  after  working  for  fifteen 
years  incessantly  withont  one  Sunday’s  rest,  sank  into 
a  premature  grave,”  and  quoting  with  approval  a  passage 
from  Emerson  in  favour  of  making  Sunday  a  day  of 
lively  recreation.  From  what  museum  did  Mr.  McArthur 
get  this  prematurely  deceased  omnibus-driver  ?  Prom 
the  museum,  we  should  imagine,  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew, 
whose  fanatical  relics  have  been  bequeathed  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  This  omnibus-driver  belongs,  as  an  argu¬ 
ment,  to  that  ancient  motion  for  the  prohibition  of  all 
public  vehicles  on  Sunday,  which  not  all  the  twisting  of 
Inswelaboya  has  yet  persuaded  the  House  of  Commons 
to  entertain.  The  over-driven  omnibus-driver  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  now  raised ;  it  is  not 
proposed  to  make  him  a  door-keeper  in  art  galleries  or 
museums  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  he  need 
not  drive  oftener  past  such  doors  on  Sunday  because 
they  are  open.  Why  does  not  Mr.  McArthur  propose 
to  give  him  a  rest  by  closing  the  Royal  Academy  on 
Saturday  ?  That  would  have  as  appi*eciable  an  effect 
on  the  periodical  runs  of  the  omnibuses  as  the  opening 
of  the  National  Gallery  on  Sundays,  and  not  more. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  was  the  spokesman  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  prudently  abstained  from  arguing  the 
question,  basing  his  opposition  on  the  single  ground 
that  to  open  National  Galleries  and  Museums  on  Sunday 
would  be  to  depart  from  the  existing  practice.  He  did 
not  say  that  he  saw  any  harm  in  letting  a  working-man 
look  at  a  picture  on  Sundays ;  he  even  had  the  generosity 
to  admit  that  he  should  prefer  to  see  working-men  in 
the  National  Galleries  and  Museums  rather  than  in 
public-houses  and  ”  places  of  resort  of  an  injurious 
character  and  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
opening  of  the  National  Gallery  or  the  British  Museum 
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on  Sundays  would  imperil  the  British  Constitution.  But 
it  would  be  “  a  fresh  departure  as  far  as  the  State  was 
concerned  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Sunday,”  end 
therefore  he  was  commissioned  to  declare  that  “  they 
would  regard  with  alarm  and  distrust  a  new  era, 
inaugurating  a  new  Parliamentary  policy  with  regard  to 
A  day  of  rest  which  they  value  most  highly.”  It  is  not 
for  the  Government  to  say  whether  looking  at  pictures 
and  curiosities  is  a  rest  or  a  labour ;  they  will  not  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  saying  that  it  is  a  labour,  they  only 
believe  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  rest  appropriate  to  Sunday,  and  therefore  they  decline 
to  inaugurate  it.  Once  let  a  mechanic  look  at  a  picture 
for  nothing  on  Sunday  and  there  is  no  saying  what  it 
may  lead  to.  He  may  next  ask  to  be'  allowed  to  see 
pictures  on  payment  of  sixpence  for  the  privilege ;  then 
he  may  ask  to  have  theatres  opened,  music-halls,  ball¬ 
rooms — there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  things  that 
he  may  ask,  and  which  an  indulgent  Government  could 
not  possibly  refuse,  if  they  had  once  given  him  permis¬ 
sion  to  look  at  a  picture  or  an  old  coin.  There  is 
much  force  in  this  argument,  no  doubt ;  it  is  Conserva¬ 
tism  in  its  naked  essence,  naked,  and  apparently  not 
yet  ashamed ;  but  unfortunately  it  comes  several 
years  too  late.  It  is  incorrect  in  point  of  fact. 
The  terrible  rat-hole  has  already  been  bored  in  the 
embankment,  through  which  is  to  pour  all  this  deluge 
of  Sabbath  desecration,  and  it  has  been  bored  by  the 
Government  itself.  The  opening  of  National  Galleries 
and  Museums  would  not  be  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
era ;  it  would  not  be  a  fresh  departure  as  regards 
Sunday  observance.  There  is  already  one  institution 
open,  under  Government  auspices,  where  the  weary 
labour- dimmed  mechanic  may  t^e  his  family  on  Sundays 
to  look  at  pictures  and  antiquities,  and  may  even,  on 
payment  of  a  penny,  enjoy  the  scandalous  pleasure  of 
trying  to  find  out  the  secret  of  a  Maze.  Hampton  Court 
Palace  is  open  on  Sundays.  Can  any  evil  results  yet  be 
discerned  from  this  audacious  “  departure  ?  ”  There  is 
one  grave  suspicion  that  occurs  te  us,  but  it  must  be 
mentioned  with  bated  breath.  Perhaps  the  x>ortrait  of 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  stolen  by  some  infatuated 
working-man  who  had  imbibed  a  taste  for  beauty  at 
Hampton  Court,  and  resented  his  exclusion  from  the 
National  Gallery  on  Sundays. 

GREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

BY  WILLIAM  BLACK, 

AtUhor  of  *  The  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton^  *  The  Pidneese 
of  Thule;  ^c. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CHRISTMAS  SENTIMENT. 

There  is  no  saying  what  a  mao,  even  of  the  strictest  virtue, 
will  do  for  the  sake  of  his  wife.  But,  curiously  enough,  when 
Hugh  Balfour  found  himself  confronted  by  these  two  disagree¬ 
able  demands — that  he  should  lend  or  give  a  sum  to  Lord 
Willowby  in  order  that  a  very  disgraceful  transaction  should 
be  hushed  up ;  and  that  he  should  dine  on  Christmas  evening 
with  that  peer  of  doubtful  morals  and  his  still  more  disre¬ 
putable  brother — ^he  found  far  more  difficulty  in  assenting  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  former  proposition.  That  was  a  matter 
of  a  few  moments — the  writing  a  few  figures  on  a  cheque  j 
this  was  spending  a  whole  evening,  and  Christmas  evening 
too,  in  the  company  of  people  whom  he  despised  and  detested. 
But  what  will  not  a  man  do  for  his  wife  P 

Either  concession  was  a  sufficiently  bitter  draught  to  drink. 
He  had  always  been  keenly  scrupulous  about  money-matters  . 
and  impatiently  harsh  and  contemptuous  in  his  judgment  of 
those  who  were  otherwise.  He  had  formed  a  pronounced  anti¬ 
pathy  against  Lord  Willowby ;  and  a  man  does  not  care  to 
striun  his  conscience  or  modify  his  creed  for  a  person  whom  he 


dislikes.  Then,  there  was  the  possibility  of  a  public  disclosure, 
which  would  probably  reveal  the  fact  that  he  had  lent  Lord 
Willowby  this  money.  Could  he  defend  himself  by  saying  that 
he  had  counselled  Lord  Willowby,  before  lending  him  the 
money,  to  go  into  court  and  clear  himself  P  He  would  not  do 
that.  When  he  gave  that  advice,  with  mock  humility,  he 
knew  perfec  tly  that  Lord  Willowby  was  only  prevaricating. 
He  knew  that  this  pre  cious  father-in-law  of  his  was  hopelessly 
entangled  in  a  fraud  which  he  had  either  concocted  or  con¬ 
doned.  If  this  money  were  to  be  lent  at  all,  it  was  frankly 
to  be  lent  in  order  that  the  man  who  threatened  to  inform 
should  be  bought  over  to  hold  his  peace.  But  then  what  ig 
it  that  a  young  and  devoted  husband  will  not  do  for  his  wife  P 
Moreover,  the  more  distressing  of  the  two  demands  had  to 
be  met  first.  Lord  Willowby  told  him  that  his  partners  in 
that  scheme  of  cheating  the  jobbers  had  resolved  to  meet  on 
the  first  of  the  new  year,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done ;  so 
that  in  the  meantime  Balfour  could  allow  his  conscience  to  rest 
so  far  as  the  money  was  concerned.  But  in  the  meantime 
came  Christmas ;  and  he  told  his  wife  that  he  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  joining  that  family  party  at  the  HalL  When  he  said 
that  he  had  no  objection,  he  meant  that  he  had  about  twenty 
dozen,  which  he  would  overrule  for  her  sake.  And  indeed 
Lady  Sylvia's  delight  at  his  consent  was  beautiful  to  see.  She 
spent  day  after  day  in  decorating  Willowby  Hall  with  ever¬ 
greens  ;  she  did  not  altogether  neglect  The  Lilacs,  but  then, 
you  see,  there  was  to  be  no  Christmas  party  there.  She  sang 
at  her  work ;  she  was  as  busy  as  she  could  be  ;  she  even 
wished — in  the  fullness  of  her  heart — that  her  cousin  Honoris 
were  already  arrived  to  help  her.  And  Balfour  P  Did  he  assist 
in  that  pretty  and  idyllic  pastime  P  Oddly  enough,  he  seemed 
to  take  a  greater  interest  than  ever  in  the  Von  Rosens,  and 
some  neighbours  of  theirs.  He  was  constantly  over  among  us ; 
and  that  indefatigable  and  busy  idler,  the  German  ex-lieuten- 
ant,  and  he  were  to  be  seen  every  day  starting  off  on  some 
new  business — a  walking-match,  a  run  with  the  Thistle- 
whippers,  a  sale  of  hay  belonging  to  the  railway— in  fact, 
anything  that  did  not  lead  those  two  in  the  direction  of 
Willowby  Hall.  On  one  occasion  he  suddenly  said  to  our 
Queen  T - 

Don’t  you  think  Christmas  is  a  terribly  dull  business  P” 

“  We  don’t  find  it  so,”  said  that  smiling  person ;  **  we  find  it 
terribly  noisy— enough  to  ruin  one’s  nerves  for  a  week.” 

**  Ah,”  said  he,  **  that  is  quite  different.  I  can  understand 
your  enjoying  Christmas  when  you  have  a  children’s  party  to 
occupy  the  evenmg.” 

<<  I  am  sure,”  siud  our  Sovereign  Mistress,  who,  to  do  her 
j  ustice,  is  always  ready  with  little  kindnesses,  **  I  am  quite 
sure  we  should  all  be  so  glad  if  you  and  Lady  S  ylvia  would 
come  over  and  spend  the  evening  with  us — we  would  make 
Lady  Sylvia  the  p  residing  fairy  to  distribute  the  g^fts  from  the 
Christmas  tree — it  is  the  most  splendid  one  we  have  ever 
had - ” 

“  You  are  very  kind,”  said  he,  with  a  sigh.  **  I  wish  I  could. 
There  is  other  joy  in  store  for  me.  I  have  to  dine  with  some 
of  my  father-in-law’s  relatives ;  and  we  shall  have  an  evening 
devoted  to  bad  wine  and  the  Tichbome  case.” 

And  at  length  Christmas-day  came  round ;  and  then  it  ap- 
p  eared  that  Mr.  Balfour  was  expected  to  go  from  church  to 
Willowby  Hall  and  remain  there  until  the  evening.  This,  he 
considered,  was  not  in  the  bond.  He  had  managed  to  make  the 
i^cquaintance  of  a  certain  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Englebury ;  and  this  worthy  person  had  just  forwarded  him  the 
proof-sheets  of  an  essay  on  some  public  question  or  other,  with 
a  meek  request  that  Mr.  Balfour  would  glance  over  it  and  say 
whether  the  case  of  the  enemy  had  been  fairly  and  fully  stated. 
This  was  courageous  and  honest  on  the  part  of  the  parson  \  for 
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Willowbj  waa  one  of  the  men  who  think  they  can  condone 
the  poisoning  of  their  guests  during  dinner  by  giving  them  a 
decent  glass  of  wine  afterwards.  Balfour  went  into  the 
drawing-room,  and  sat  down  by  his  wife,  Honoria  having  at 
her  request  gone  to  the  piano. 

<<  Why  don’t  you  stay  in  the  dining-room,  Hugh  P  ”  said 
she. 

**  Ah,”  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  Christmas  evenings  are  far  too 
short  for  the  joy  they  contain.  I  did  not  with  the  happiness 
of  this  family  gathering  to  be  too  much  flavoured  with 
Tichbome, 


Mr.  Balfour  was  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Now  as  this  article 
was  to  be  publithed  in  a  monthly  magazine,  was  it  not  of  great 
importance  that  the  answer  should  be  returned  at  once  P  If 
Lady  Sylria  would  go  on  to  the  Hall  with  her  papa,  he, 
Balfour,  would  return  to  The  Lilacs,  get  this  bit  of  business 
over,  and  join  the  gay  family  party  in  the  evening.  Lady 
Sylvia  seemed  rather  disappointed  that  this  clergyman  should 
have  deprived  her  husband  of  the  pleasure  of  spending  the 
whole  day  in  the  society  of  her  relatives ;  but  she  consented  to 
the  arrangement,  and  Balfour,  with  much  content,  spent 
Ghristmas-day  by  himself. 

And  then,  in  the  hush  of  the  still  and  sacred  evening,  this 
happy  family  party  met  round  the  Christmas-board.  It  was  a 
pleasant  picture — for  the  bare  dining-room  looked  no  longer 
hare,  when  it  was  laden  with  scarlet  berries  and  green  leaves, 
and  Lord  Willowby  could  not  protest  against  a  waste  of  candles 
on  such  a  night.  Then,  with  his  beautiful  young  wife  presid¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  the  table — herself  the  perfect  type  of  gentle 
English  womanhood — and  Honoria  Blythe’s  merry  black  eyes 
doing  their  very  best  to  fascinate  and  entertain  him,  why 
should  this  ungrateful  Scotch  boor  have  resolved  to  play  the 
part  of  Apemantus  P  Of  course,  he  was  outwardly  very  civil — 
nay,  formally  courteous;  but  there  was  an  air  of  isolation 
about  him,  as  if  he  were  sitting  there  by  an  exercise  of  eon- 
ttraint.  He  rarely  took  wine  anywhere;  when  he  did,  he 
almost  never  noticed  what  he  drank :  why  was  it,  therefore, 
that  he  now  tasted  everything,  and  put  the  glass  down  as  if  he 
were  calculating  whether  sudden  death  might  not  ensue  P 
And  when  Major  Blythe,  after  talking  very  loudly  for  some 
time,  mentioned  the  word  **  Tichbome,”  why  should  this  young 
man  ejaculate — apparently  to  himself— O  good  Lord  t  ”  in  a 
tone  that  somehow  or  other  produced  a  dead  silence. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  no  matter  of  concern  to  you,”  said  Major 
Blythe,  with  as  much  ferocity  as  he  dared  to  assume  towards 
a  man  who  might  possibly  lend  him  money,  **  that  an  innocent 
person  should  be  so  brutally  treated  P  ” 

**  Not  much,”  said  Balfour,  humbly. 

'  **  I  dare  say  you  have  not  followed  the  case  very  closely, 
Balfour,”  said  his  lordship,  intervening  to  prevent  a  dispute. 

**  No,  I  have  not,”  ho  said.  “  In  fact,  I  would  much  rather 
walk  the  other  way.  But  then,”  he  added  to  Miss  Honoria, 
who  was  seated  by  him,  **  your  papa  must  not  imagine  that  I 
have  not  an  opinion  as  to  who  the  Claimant  really  is.” 

**  No !  ”  exclaimed  Honoria,  with  her  splendid  eyes  full  of 
theatrical  interest.  **  Who  is  he,  then  P  ” 

**  I  discovered  the  secret  from  the  very  beginning.  The  old 
prophecies  have  been  fulfilled.  The  ravens  have  flown  away. 
Frederick  Barbarossa  has  come  back  to  the  world  at  last.” 

“  Frederick  Barbarossa  ?  ”  said  Miss  Honoria,  doubtfully. 

**  Yes,”  continued  her  instructor,  seriously.  Ilia  other  name  I 
was  O’Donovan.  He  was  a  Fenian  leader.” 

Susan,”  called  out  her  brat  of  a  brother,  **  he’s  only  making 
a  fool  of  you  ” — but  at  any  rate  the  sorry  jest  managed  to 
stave  oil  for  a  time  the  inevitable  fight  about  the  fat  person 
from  the  colonies. 

It  was  a  happy  family  gathering.  Balfour  was  so  pleased 
to  see  a  number  of  relatives  enjoying  themselves  together  in 
this  manner  that  he  would  not  for  the  world  have  the  party 
split  itself  into  two  after  dinner.  Bemain  to  drink  Madeira 
when  the  ladies  were  going  to  sing  their  pious  Christmas 
hymns  in  the  other  room  ?  Never !  Major  Bljthe  said  by 
Gad  he  wasn’t  going  into  the  drawing-room  just  yet;  and 
poor  Lord  Willowby  looked  helplessly  at  both,  not  knowing 
which  to  yield  to.  Naturally,  his  duties  as  host  prevailed. 
He  sat  down  with  his  brother,  and  offered  him  some  Madeira, 
which,  to  tell  the  truth,  was  very  good  indeed,  for  Lord 


What  is  your  cousin  going  to  sing  now - 

0,  how  sweet  it  is  to  see, 

Brethren  dweU  in  enmity! 

or  some  such  thing  P  ” 

She  was  hurt  and  offended.  He  had  no  right  to  scoff  at  her 
relatives ;  because  if  there  was  any  discordant  element  in  that 
gathering  it  was  himself.  They  were  civil  enough  to  him. 
They  were  not  quarrelling  among  themselves.  If  there  was 
any  interference  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings  appropriate  to 
Christmas,  he  was  the  evil  spirit  who  was  disturbing  the 
emotions  of  those  pious  souls. 

Indeed,  she  did  not  know  what  demon  had  got  possession  of 
him.  He  went  over  to  Mrs.  Blythe,  a  woman  whom  she 
knew  he  heartily  disliked,  and  sat  down  by  that  majestic 
three-decker,  and  paid  her  great  and  respectful  attention.  He 
praised  Honoria’s  playing.  He  asked  to  what  college  they 
meant  to  send  Johnny,  when  that  promising  youth  left  schooL 
He  was  glad  to  see  the  Major  looking  so  well  and  hear^ ;  did 
he  take  his  morning  ride  in  the  park  yet  P  Mrs.  Blythe,  who 
was  a  dull  woman,  nevertheless  had  her  suspicions ;  but  how 
could  she  fail  to  be  civil  to  a  gentleman  who  was  complaisance 
personified  P 

His  spirits  grew  brighter  and  brighter ;  he  was  quite  friendly 
with  Lord  Willowby  and  his  younger  brother  when  they 
came  in  from  the  dining-room.  Lady  Sylvia  deeply  resented 
this  courtesy,  because  she  thought  it  arose  from  a  sarcastic 
appreciation  of  the  incongruity  of  his  presence  there ;  whereaa 
it  was  merely  the  result  of  a  consciousness  that  the  hour  of  hia 
release  was  at  hand.  He  had  done  his  duty.  He  had  sacrificed 
his  own  likings  for  the  sake  of  his  wife.  He  had  got  through 
this  distasteful  dinner ;  and  now  he  was  going  back  to  a  snug 
room  at  The  Lilacs,  to  a  warm  fire,  an  easy  chair,  a  pipe,  and  a 
friendly  chat. 

But  who  can  describe  the  astonishment  of  these  simple  folka 
when  a  servant  came  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  carriage  was 
at  the  door  P  Only  ten  o’clock — and  this  Christmas  night ! 

Surely  there  is  some  mistake,  Hugh  P  ”  said  his  young 
wife,  looking  at  him  with  great  surprise.  You  don’t  wish  to 
go  home  now  P  ” 

**  Oh,  yes,  child,”  said  he,  gravely.  **  I  don’t  want  to  have 
you  knocked  up.  It  has  been  a  long  day  for  you  to-day.” 

She  said  not  another  word ;  but  got  up,  and  went  to  the- 
door. 

"  Come,  Sylvia,”  said  her  father,  who  had  opened  the  door 
for  her,  you  must  give  us  another  hour,  anyway :  you  arc 
not  very  tired  P  Shall  I  tell  him  to  take  the  horses  out 
again  ?  ” 

*‘No,  thank  you,”  said  she,  coldly.  “I  think  I  will  go 
now.” 

“  I  am  sorry,”  said  Balfour,  when  she  had  gone,  to  break 
up  your  charming  Christmas  party ;  but  the  fact  is,  Sylvia  has 
been  very  fatigued  ever  since  she  put  up  those  evergreens;  and 
I  am  rather  afraid  of  the  night  air  for  her.” 

He  did  not  explain  what  was  the  difference  between  the 
night  air  of  ten  o’clock  and  the  night  air  of  eleven  o’clock ; 
for  presently  Lady  Sylvia  came  downstairs  again,  wrapped  up- 
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in  fun ;  and  she  wm  eaoorted  out  to  the  carriage  with  great 
ceremonj  hy  her  father.  She  was  silent  for  a  time  after  they 
drove  away. 

**  Hugh,”  she  a  aid,  ahmptljr,  by  and  by,  **  why  do  you 
dislike  my  relatives  so  P  And  if  you  do  dislike  them,  I  think 
you  might  tiy  to  conceal  it,  for  my  sake.” 

**  Well,”  said  he,  ^*^1  do  think  that  is  rather  ungrateful.  I 
thought  I  went  out  of  my  way  to  be  civil  to  them  all  round  to¬ 
night.  I  think  I  was' most  tremendously  civU.  What  was  it, 
riien,  that  displeased  you  P  ” 

She  did  not  answer  j  she  was  oppressed  by  bitter  thoughts. 
And  when  he  tried  to  coax  her  into  conversation,  she  replied 
in  monosyllables.  In  this  manner  they  reached  The  Lilacs. 

Now  before  leaving  home  that  evening  he  had  given 
private  instructions  that  a  pretty  little  supper  was  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  return;  and  when  Lady  Sylvia  entered  she 
found  the  dining-room  all  cheerfully  lit  up,  a  fire  blazing,  and 
actual  oysters  fovatera  don't  arow  on  the  hedirerows  of  Surrey. 


solution  of  Parliament,  and  that  a  General  Election  would 
shortly  follow.  Balfour  did  not  seem  so  perturbed  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  he  even  appeared  to  find  some  sense  of 
relief  in  the  sudden  news.  He  at  once  grew  active,  bright, 
eager,  and  full  of  a  hundred  schemes,  and  the  first  thing  he  did 
was,  of  course,  to  rush  up  to  Lcmdon,  the  centre  of  all  the 
hurry  and  disturbance  that  prevailed.  Lady  Sylvia  naturally 
remained  in  Surrey ;  he  never  thought  for  a  moment  of 
dragging  her  into  that  turmoil. 


And  when  he  tried  to  coax  her  into  conversation,  she  replied  LITERATURE 

in  monosyllables.  In  this  manner  they  reached  The  Lilacs.  q 

Now  before  leaving  home  that  evening  he  had  given  1  SUPERNATURAL  RELIGION, 

private  instructions  that  a  pretty  little  supper  was  to  be  pre-  Suwmatural  Reli^n.  An  Inanity  into  the  Reality  of  Divine 
pared,  for  their  return ;  and  when  Lady  Sylvia  entered  she  I  Revelation.  Vrt.  III.  Ix>ndon :  Longmans, 
found  the  dining-room  all  cheerfully  lit  up,  a  fire  blazing,  and  I  Uid  not  the  very  idea  of  the  supernatural  involve  a 

actual  oysters  (oysters  don't  grow  on  the  hedgerows  of  Surrey,  coiitra^**ctioii,  ^  would  appear  to  us  mmething 

M80in»of«s  know)onthe  taMe.  Thw  was  how  ha  thought  ReUgion.’  As  remarked  in  onr  notice  of  the 

he  and  she  might  sp  end  their  first  Christmas  eveniog  together,  first  two  volnmes,  the  book,  save  for  an  able  exposure 
late  as  the  hour  was ;  and  he  hastened  to  anticipate  even  the  of  the  fallacy  of  belief  in  the  miracnions,  does  not  deal 
diligmit  Anne  in  hel  ping  his  wife  to  gfet  rid  of  her  furs.  |  question  of  natural  religion  versus  supernatural 

a -ter  a  n  v  tt  .x  s  .  .  .  religiou  at  all.  It  scrutinises  the  credentials  of  one 

Now,  Syllabus,  said  he,  *  come  m  and  make  yourself  particular  religion  with  supernatural  pretensions,  and 

comfortable.”  pronounces  them  insufficient,  but  nothing  is  established 

**  Thank  you,”  said  she,  I  am  a  little  tired ;  I  think  I  will  to  bar  the  pretensions  of  any  other  cre^  to  bo  better 
go  up-etairs  now.”  accredited,  or  to  disentitle  tne  Christian  creed  toare- 

dd  TKT  *  j  •  o  »i  hearing,  were  it  to  present  itself  with  a  new  set  of 

“  t  you  come  down  agmn  P  ”  ^  getting  a«de  tbe  introdnoto^ 

I  think  not.  observations  on  miracles,  the  work  is  a  new  essay  in 

And  so,  without  any  great  sense  of  injury,  and  forgetting  I  literary  criticism,  a  learned  and  painstaking,  rather 
altogether  the  supper  that  was  spread  out  on  the  table,  be  ponderous  and  no*  very  compendious,  re-statement  of 

shut  hiouelf  up  .lone  in  the  MiU  diningwroom,  uid  lit  hi.  pipe,  Baur  ^d  Zellw  and  other  membra  of  the  Tubin. 

j  t.  1  i.  .....  o  ,  l?en  school  have  written  to  impair  the  supposed  testi. 

and  took  down  a  book  from  the  library.  Soon  enough  them  «  p^tbers  to  the  earfy  origin  of  the  Qoepeb, 

temporary  disappointments  were  forgotten;  for  it  was  a  volume  and  to  force  these  down  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
of  Keats  he  had  taken  down  at  hapkazard,  and  how  could  a  second  century.  It  certainly  was  time  that  this  remark- 
man  care  about  .what  happened  to  him  on  the  first  Christmas  ftble  group  of  critics  should  be  recognised  in  England, 

•vening  of  hU  m<nri.d  life,  if  h.  wu  .way  in  th.  dremUnd  of  v® 

^  -  .  ,,  ,  ,  ,  .  «  endeavour  is  as  much  a  subject  of  gratification  as  of 

"  Endymion,  imd  removwl  from  mortal  cue.  P  enimriM.  The  chief  drawtack  to  hU  nsefnlnes.  i.  the 

Major  Blythe  and  his  family  remained  at  Willowby  Hall  for  I  onmscriminating  spirit  which  he  shares  with  compara- 
eome  few  days ;  Lady  Sylvia  never  went  near  them.  Nay,  she  I  invthologists,  Accadian  philologists,  and  the  disci- 

would  not  dlow  the  cme  of  one  of  her  rdetiou.  to  porn  her  P’®/  °i  ”°T®* 

W-.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  „  ,  ,  ,  not  when  to  distrust  his  guides,  and  his  credulity  dis- 

lipa  If  her  husband  mentioned  any  one  of  them,  she  changed  I  oj;i0<jitg  Lis  scepticism.  The  severe  castigation  which 
the  conversation ;  and  once,  when  he  proposed  to  drive  over  to  I  he  him  received  from  Canon  Lightfoot  on  some  minor 
the  Hall,  she  refused  to  go.  points  must  prejudice  his  entire  work  in  the  eyes  of 

On  tbe  other  hand,  she  endeavoured  to  talk  politics  to  her  unable  or  unwilling  to  ^remve  how  slightly  the 

,  V  j  •  .L'/r  A  !>  A  u-  1.  1  j  X  j.  general  issue  is  really  affected  thereby,  oince  the  pub- 

hu.bu.d-m  .  .hflf  uid  foiced  way,  whmh  only  «>rv.d  to  dta-  volume.,  indeed,  the  anther’s  views 

tress  him.  He  remonstrated  with  her  gently— for,  indeed,  he  jj^ve  received  correction  on  a  more  material  point.  Few 
was  rather  disappointed  that  his  honest  endeavours  to  please  impartial  readers  of  Mr.  Drummond's  masterly  disqui- 
her  had  borne  so  little  fruit — but  sbe  only  grew  more  reserved  I  sition  in  the  Theological  RevieWf  we  should  think,  will 

in  tone.  And  he  could  not  understand  why  she  should  torture  J  the  suffid^cy  of  his  pr^f  that  the  Logos  do<N 

,  ...  X  x.^.  .  tnne  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  embodies  a  less  advanced 

herself  by  thu  compuUory  conver«tJon  .bout  pohtio.,  foreign  than  the  theology  of  Jn.tin  Martyr,  and  that 

and  domestic,  when  he  saw  clearly  that  her  detestation  of  the  Evangelist  must  accordingly  have  preceded  the 

everything  connected  with  his  public  life  increased  day  by  Apologist.  But  this  is  to  refer  the  Gospel  to  an  early 

day,  until — ^merely  to  save  her  pain — he  could  have  wished  I  date  in  the  second  century,  and  thus  to  upset  all  the 

that  them  wu  no  .uch  plw.  ..  Engl.bury  on  the  m.p  of  ®°  ‘t®  supposed  origin  in  the  se^d 

.f  I*'-  same  conclusion  might  have  been 

England.  reached  by  a  simpler  process.  No  reasonable  critic  will 

Ho  told  her  he  had  spoken  to  her  father  about  these  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  Gospel  and  First  Epistle  of  John 
pecuniary  troubles,  and  ofiered  to  assist  him.  She  said  that  to  the  same  hand,  or  dispute  that  the  writer  of  the 

was  very  kind,  and  even  kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  as  she  second  of  these  documents  represents  him^f  as  occimy- 
,  jxi.  •fi.'vxA  xux  ^A  ing  a  position  of  great  authority  in  the  Church.  The 
h.ppened  to  be  pueing  bui  chur;  but  not  even  th.t  would  ht  well  have  been  fiotitions,  and  the  Epistle  a 

induce  her  to  talk  about  her  father  or  anything  belonging  to  fabrication,  had  it  not  been  accompanied  by  two  minor 
him.  And,  indeed,  he  himself  could  not  be  very  explicit  on  epistles  evidently  from  tbe  same  nand,  but  so  utterly 
the  pointy  more  especially  as  everything  now  pointed  to  his  unimportant  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  should 
having  to  lend  Lord  Willowby  money,  not  to  hueh  up  a  fraud,  }>a’:e  «akon  tho  trouble  to  forge  them.  These  appa^‘jy 

...  X.  insignificant  compositions  thus  servo  the  important  pur- 

but  to  defend  .  cnmin.1  promcution.  authenticating  the  whole,  and  of  demonstrating 

About  the  third  week  in  January,  all  England  was  startled  that  the  writer  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  by  consequence 
by  the  announcement  that  there  was  to  be  an  immediate  dia-  of  the  Gospel,  was  exactly  what  he  represents  himself— -ft 
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personage  wielding  great  inflaence  and  anthoritj’  in  the 
ehnrches  of  Asia  Minor,  an  elder,  and  therefore  not  an 
apostle.  The  only  apostle,  indeed,  to  whom  it  has  ever 
been  attribated,  is  effectually  put  out  of  court  by  the 
dissimilarity  of  style  and  sentiment  to  those  of  his 
acknowledged  work,  while  the  curious  verbal  resem¬ 
blances  to  the  diction  of  the  Apocalypse  are  sufficiently 
accounted  for  hy  the  consideration  that  all  these  books 
were  professedly  composed  for  the  same  g^up  of 
churches,  among  which,  at  the  date  of  the  Gospel,  the 
Apocalypse  had  been  accepted  and  venerated  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

The  third  volume  of  *  Supernatural  Religion  *  has  no 
more  to  do  than  the  former  with  the  question  whether 
**  natural  and  **  actual  are  not,  in  fact,  convertible 
terms,  whether  accordingly  “  supernatural  **  be  not  in 
fact  the  equivalent  of  **  non-existent.*’  It  deals  princi¬ 
pally  with  questions  of  criticism  which,  however  deter¬ 
mined,  leave  the  abstract  possibility  of  a  supernatural 
reli^on  as  it  was.  However  this  omission  may  be 
criticised,  the  task  which  the  author  has  set  himself  is 
an  important  one,  and  there  is  nothing  to  object  to  in 
his  performance  of  it  save  the  absence  of  an  originality 
which  it  is  just  to  state  that  he  nowhere  claims.  It  is 
unquestionably  operce  pretium  to  disengage  the  results  of 
German  criticism  from  their  cumbrous  exposition,  and 
present  them  to  English  readers  in  a  clear,  elegant,  and 
convincing  shape.  This  the  writer  has  certainly  ac¬ 
complished  ;  nor  are  his  conclusions  likely  to  give  rise  to 
any  such  difference  of  opinion  as  may  reasonably  exist 
with  respect  to  the  Johannine  group  of  writings.  The 
larger  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  exhaustive 
criticism  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  a  view  of 
establishing  the  artificial  and  nnhistorical  character  of 
the  work.  It  is  shown  from  philological  considerations 
that  the  speeches  attributed  to  Stephen  and  others  are 
as  much  the  composition  of  Luke  as  HannibaFs  or 
Scipio’s  speeches  are  the  composition  of  Livy;  and 
it  is  made  equally  clear  that  they  are  designed  to  cover 
and  excuse  the  transformation  of  Christianity  into  a 
Gentile  religion,  a  metamorphosis  abhorrent  to  the 
Judaism  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Christ.  It 
is  also  shown,  by  a  comparison  of  Paul’s  portrait 
of  himself  in  bis  own  Epistles  with  the  delineation  of 
the  writer  of  the  Acts,  now  utterly  his  character,  as 
well  as  Peter’s,  has  been  misrepresented  in  deference  to 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  Jewish  party  in  the  Church. 
That  the  Acts  are  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a  retreating 
antagonist  is  a  position  now  beyond  the  range  of  serious 
controversy ;  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  bring  ite  date  down 
too  low,  and  underrate  the  amount  of  first-hand  testimony 
which  it  nevertheless  contains.  Much  of  its  narrative 
is  manifestly  the  production  of  an  eye-witness.  Paul’s 
competency  as  a  witness  to  miracles  is  then  discussed 
with  somewhat  unnecessary  minuteness  ;  and  the  writer 
then  applies  himself  to  the  examination  of  the  evidence 
for  the  Resarrection.  We  cannot  follow  him  through 
his  able  exposure  of  its  inadequacv ;  but  we  ma^ 
remark  that  such  an  exposure  would  hardly  be  requi¬ 
site  were  not  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  really  ac¬ 
cepted  quite  other  than  those  on  which  it  is  argumen¬ 
tatively  maintained.  Were  the  controversy  one  of 
evidence,  it  would  have  been  over  long  since.  So  stu¬ 
pendous  a  phenomenon  is  not  really  credited  on  such 
feeble  testimony  as  that  of  four  uncritical  narrators,  of 
whom  only  two  even  pretend  to  be  eye-witnesses; 
and  of  an  Apostle  who  can  only  speak  to  the  belief 
of  his  co-religionists  twenty  years  after  the  event, 
and  whose  language  seems  to  indicate  that  he  did 
not  himself  believe  in  the  physical  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
It  is  really  received  on  purely  subjective  grounds ;  from 
a  sense  of  its  congruity  with  other  things — such,  for 
example,  as  the  haoit  of  going  to  church,  which  the 
believer  finds  beneficial  or  agreeable.  The  belief  in  Papal 
infallibility  affords  a  parallel  instance,  where  the  sense 
of  eesthetic  fitness  has  triumphed,  not  only  over  reason, 
but  even  over  tradition  and  authority.  Beliefs  are  in¬ 
accessible  to  argument  so  long  as  they  repose  on  this 
basis  ;  but  thougn  the  actual  foundation  may  remain  un¬ 
affected,  it  is  still  worth  while  to  point  out  the  weakness 


of  the  ostensible  one.  This  the  author  of  ‘  Supernatural 
Religion  ’  has  effected  very  convincingly,  and  he  further 
deserves  commendation  for  his  judgment  in  keeping 
clear  of  the  extravagant  theories  which  some  have  pro¬ 
pounded  to  account  for  circumstances  in  no  way  un¬ 
paralleled.  The  Resurrection  must  take  its  place  in  the 
ordinaiy  category  of  narratives  of  apparitions,  to  bo 
accepted  or  ^  rejected  with  the  rest,  according  to  the 
weight  of  evidence,  pro  and  con,  on  the  general  question. 
All  we  are  concerned  to  affirm  is  that  in  neither  case 
has  it  any  connexion  with  **  supernatural  ”  religion ; 
that  whether  the  disciples’  vision  were  a  reality  or  a 
delusion,  nothing  occurred  extraneous  to  the  course  of 
nature. 


CHARLOTTE  BRONTE. 

CkarloiU  BrmVi:  a  Monograph.  By  T.  Wemyss  Beid.  With 
Illustrations. '  London  :  Macmillan  and  Ck>. 

Mr.  Wemyss  Reid  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  this 
monograph  is  **  an  attempt  to  throw  some  fresh  light 
upon  the  character  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
women  of  our  age.”  The  attempt  is  praiseworthy. 
But  to  **  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  of  the  age  ”  there  is  requisite 
one  of  two  things — either  the  light-thrower  must  be  in 
possession  of  facts  that  are  both  new  and  physiognomic, 
the  mere  statement  of  which  sheds  a  new  colour  upon 
the  facts  already  before  the  world ;  or  he  must  himself 
be  endowed  with  that  rare  gift  for  which  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  name  than  scientific  imagination — 
the  power  of  striking  at  the  heart  of  any  group  of  facts 
and  plucking  therefrom  that  very  central  secret  which 
is  the  pnneipium  hylarchicum  of  the  whole,  and  which 
previous  explorers  have  failed  to  find. 

We  must  8^  that  neither  of  these  requisites  is  supplied 
by  Mr.  Reid.  His  facts  are  either  familiar  or  unimportant, 
and  though  evidently  a  man  of  ability  and  perfect  honesty 
of  purpose,  he  does  not  show  more  than  the  average 
power  of  generalisation.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  portrait  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte  he  thinks  is  a  fancy  portrait.  We  think 
so  too.  Every  portrait  is  a  fancy  portrait ;  it  is  but  a 
record  of  the  impression  left  upon  a  certain  mind  by  a 
certain  side  of  a  certain  group  of  facts.  The  moon,  for 
instance,  which,  reflected  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  is  a 
more  glorious  disc  than  that  platter  of  rippling  pearl 
from  which  Rozenkreutz  supped  when  feasted  by  the 
gnomes,  becomes  naturally  and  at  once  a  green  cheese 
when  reflected  in  the  duck- weed  ponds  of  Putney; 
Shakespeare,  who,  reflected  in  the  mind  of  Goethe,  is 
like  that  carbuncle  statue  of  the  Syrian  goddess  which 
gave  back  in  rainbow-tinted  lights  all  the  beautiful 
thoughts  that  bad  ever  visited  the  spectator’s  soul, 
becomes,  naturally  and  at  once,  the  Shakespeare  of 
Arithmetic,  the  poet  according  to  Cocker — the  Newer 
Shakespeare,  in  short — when  reflected  in  the  soul  of  Mr. 
Furnivall. 

But,  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  fancy  portrait,  she 
could  have  no  testimony  in  its  favour  more  potent  than 
this — that  the  fancy  portrait  which  the  reader  is  most 
likely  to  draw  for  himself  from  Mr.  Reid’s  new  materials 
is  .simply  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  portrait  done  by  a  more 
prosaic  hand.  Mrs.  Gaskell  knew  that  many  artists — 
perhaps  most — have  two  sides  to  their  characters — the 
poetic  side,  which  they  give  to  the  public  ;  the  prosaic 
side,  which  they  reserve  for  their  Mends.  Especially 
this  may  be  so  with  regard  to  female  artists,  who,  in  a 
state  of  society  like  ours,  must  live  frightfully  humdrum 
lives-~must  talk  frightfully  humdrum  talk — must  write 
frightfully  humdrum  letters.  But  she  took  good  care 
to  give  us  the  only  side 'we  wanted — the  poetic  side. 
Now  Mr.  Reid — for  some  reason  not  at  all  apparent  in 
this  book — has  taken  the  greatest  trouble  possible  to 
give  us  the  other  side— the  side  we  did  not  want — the 
prosaic  side. 

But  let  not  the  reader  for  one  moment  suppose  that 
the  real  Charlotte  Bronte  was  the  commonplace  little 
woman  of  Mr.  Reid  ;  let  him  not  for  a  moment  suppose 
that,  because  these  dull,  dead,  prosaic  letters  to  Miss 
Nussey  —with  not  a  ray  of  poetic  feeling  in  them,  not  a 


Y- 


/ 


fond  of  BiD^in^  about  a  certain  flower  so  modest  or  so 
Bby  that  if  you  inhale  its  perfume  it  dies.  And  in  the 


*  Pickwick.*  And,  as  Dickens  and  Charlotte  Bronte  are 
perhaps  the  only  two  novelists  of  our  time  who  are 


Highness  think^  of  us  ?  What  will  he  think  of  tho 
goings-on  at  FieldheadP  And  this  brings  us  to  a 


s  **  Ignorance  is  a 
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^  tincture,  the  very  faini^t,  of  tte  world  simply  shy  peepings  from  the  nursery  window, 
rimrlnif  wntteu  by  Clmrlotte  Bronte,  Yet  this  is  a  whimsical  fact,  that  in  America  they  arc 
iir "P?” English  lif^tn^nscripte 


-  -  TTuuxv*  Dajr —  i^eiug  u)  live, '  .rnnee  rostemy  "  Will  most  nicely  taKe 

tnere  are  cerwn  varieties  as  dehcate — certain  shy  souls  them  in  the  same  way,  especially  as,  according  to  Parker 

WniCn  cannot  nilTOln  I’.nAmaAlvAa  &a  4.ViATr  waoIItt  ttwA  lA/^11!^  A _ ? _ •  n .  i  ^  •<  •  ‘i*  "rr*  i 


some  who  cannot  confess  themselves  to  the  world  save  Quarterly  Beview*t  famous  strictures  upon  *  Jane  Eyre,* 
^rough  artistic  forms ;  the  Brontes  were  of  these,  on  which  Mr.  Reid,  like  everyone  else,  expends  so 
Therefore,  Mrs.  Gaskeirs  picture  of  Charlotte  and  her  much  wrath. 

wstera  was  M  profoundlv  true  u  Mr.  Reid’s  is  pro-  Now,  undoubtedly  it  was  not  a  brilliant  thing  of  the 
fondly  un^e.  Not,  indeed,  that  we  are  of  those  who,  Quarterly  Review  to  gather  from  the  reading  of  ‘  Jane 
like  Mrs  Qaskel  are  overwheln^  with  asteni^ment  Eyre  *  that  its  writer  was  Becky  Sharp ;  undoubtedly  it 
1 ®  hind  of  literary  studies  for  which  the  Bronte  was  not  a  brilliant  thing  of  the  Quarterly  Review  to 


and  bigotry  of  an  entirely  British  kind — is  by  no  means 
so  rare  a  phenomenon  as  she  supposes. 

The  fact  is  that,  stupid  as  Grreat  Britain  may  be, 
there  is  nevertheless  scattered  up  and  down  these 
islands  a  no  inconsiderable  number  of  families  very 
much  in  the  position  of  the  Brontes,  and  exhibiting 
many  of  their  now  famous  characteristics — families 
who,  having  great  natural  intelh'gence,  and  being  shut 
out  for  that  very  reason  from  congenial  society,  or  shut 
out  by  location — by  the  poorness  of  the  neighbourhood — 
or,  may  be,  by  the  poorness  of  their  own  means — are 
driven  to  I^ks  as  their  sole  source  of  enjoyment.  The 
true  caterpillars  of  books  are  these  from  their  earliest 
childhood,  devouring  everything  that  comes  before  them 
in  the  shape  of  printed  matter,  from  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  to  the  leading  articles  and  local  correspon- 
dence  of  the  Mudhorough  Gazette,  Enormous  as  is  their 
miscellaneous  knowled^  as  compared  with  that  pos¬ 
sessed  by  London  famiUes  in  the  same  station  in  life,  it 
is  accompanied  by  all  the  petty  prejudices  of  provincial 


, ,  -  was  not  a  brilliant  thing  of  the  Quarterly  Review  to 

chiJd^  have  become  so  famous  ;  not  that  we  are  sur-  “have  no  alternative  but  to  ascribe  it  to  one  who  had 
pns^  even  at  ^e  precocious  interest  they  took  in  for  some  sufficient  reasons  long  forgotten  tho  society  of 
politics.^  The  Haworth  Par^nage  was  a  hotbed  of  her  own  sex  ** — a  highly-gifbed  social  evil,  in  short ; 
gemus  in  petticoats ;  but,  genius  apart,  that  precocity  undoubtedly  the  Quarterly  Review  is  not,  and  should 
of  thmrs—running  parallel  as  it  did  with  a  narrowness  not  be,  a  too  brilliant  outcome  of  the  human  mind  ; 


')orouQh  Gazette,  Enormous  as  is  their 
)wled^  as  compared  with  that  pos- 
famiUes  in  the  same  station  in  life,  it 


but  inasmuch  as  it  tries  to  keep  our  literature  as  decent 
as  it  can — ^inasmuch  as  it  sets  its  anile  face  against  the 
senseless  immoralities  which  some  writers  womd,  if  they 
could,  import  frem  the  loathsome  inanities  of  Erenoh 
literature,  we  have  a  genuine  respect  for  the  Quarterly 
Review,  And  in  this  matter  of  *  Jane  Eyre  *  was  it^  after 
all,  so  very  stupid  or  so  veiy  malicious  ?  Was  there 
not  something  very  spicy  in  *  Jane  Eyre  * — so  spicy  that, 
on  reading  it,  a  stranger  wrote  off  at  once  to  the 
author  to  fraternise  with  her,  because  they  had  both 
written  spicy  books  ?  Certainly  there  was ;  and  this 
spiciness — so  grateful  to  certain  palates — lay,  like  the 
spiciness  of  the  prologues  to  eighteenth-century  comedies, 
not  so  much  in  what  was  said  as  in  the  situation  in 
which  it  was  said,  and  in  the  person  by  whom  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  said.  For  example,  if  a 
novelist  tells  us  in  his  own  person  that,  in  the  life  of  a 
certain  gentleman  hero  there  have  been  certain  passages 
which  ^1  the  world,  in  its  present  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment,  agrees  to  call  **  naughty  ;  **  if  ho  tells  us  with  a 


vegetation.  Observant,  sharp,  shy,  and  angular,  such  serious  shake  of  the  head  that  Mr.  Rochester  was  a 
children  as  these  study  human  nature  profoundly  rake  in  his  youth,  had  kept  a  French  mistress,  tho 
from  a  few  exemplars — which  they  see  all  round  with  a  mother  of  his  illegitimate  child,  and  had  alto^ther 
vision  that  is  stereoscopic —understanding  abstract  hu-  cultivated  more  than  the  prescriptive  amount  of  .wild 
manity  far  more  thoroughly  than  do  the  inhabitants  of  oats — what  can  be  more  proper  ?  Hannah  More  her- 
great  cities,  before  whom  the  hurried  panorama  of  life  self  dared  have  gone  such  lengths  ;  and  the  deUneation 
presents  only  a  shifting  series  of  flat  pictures.  would  have  brought  no  blush  to  the  editorial  cheek, 

And  it  is  not  merely  that  in  such  matters  as  these  the  whether  of  Croker,  or  Lockhart,  or  even  of  him,  **  the 
Brontes  are  in  some  measure  a  type  of  a  class.  That  queer  sweet  one,”  who  * 


asperity  of  manner  and  absolute  sourness  which  overlay  Prom  honeet  cobbler  sank  to  scoundrel  scribe, 

all  their  really  affectionate  intercourse,  is  a  common  and  i  i 

almost  a  necessary  result  of  such  a  repression  of  an  ^  suppose  **Mr.  Rochester  makes  these  revela- 
over-active  intelligence  as  that  we  are  glancing  at.  Yet,  tions  himself  ^kes  them  to  a  piquante  young^ver- 
with  all  this  intelligence,  so  ignorant  are  such  as  these  of  fifty- Becky- Sharp- genius  and  fifty-Becky- 

the  forms  of  life  outside  the  microcosm  in  which  they  Sharp-power  of  flirting  makes  them  to  her  in  a 
move,  that  if  they  turn  to  literature  they  are  capable  of  try  house,  with  no  one  near  but  the  hou^k^r  below 
writing  of  English  society  as  Mr.  Carlyle  writes  about  and  a  mad  wife  above.  Suppose  that  all  this  and 
it— of  painting  it  d  2a  “  George  Eliot  ”  in  ‘  Felix  Holt,*  a  good  deal  more  is  done  m  a  novel  which  is  generallv 
with  its  high-life  tone  of  “  delicate  irony  **— and  of  attributed  to  a  woman :  Is  there  anything,  after  all, 
writing  as  Charlotte  Bronte  does  in  one  of  her  letters  to  so  very  outrageous  in  thinking  that  the  woi^n  is 
Miss  Nnssey— like  this :  “  Your  well-bred  people  appear  something  very  different  from  the  precise,  demure,  h^hly 
to  me,  figuratively  speaking,  to  walk  on  their  heads,  to  P^^r  daughter  of  a  country  parson  ?  The 
see  everything  the  wrong  way  up:  a  lie  is  with  them  reviewer,  then,  d^rves  pity  and  not  hatred ;  the  fauR 
truth,  truth  a  lie,*'  “But  this  may  be  only  the  view  was  not  his,^  but  the  editor  s,  who  (then  m  now)  se 
ignorance  takes  of  what  it  cannot  understand,**  she  literary  criticism  a  man  who,  whatevw  his  other  exwl- 

-  .  .  ...  ..  .  Iaaaa..  a*  caI.  Alnwali.n  . « ^  Al  1 1  n.  Art  'rtA1>Tia/»r.  hrtTIAflTiir.  linCl 


ignorancu  laKes  oi  wuui*  ib  vuuuub  uuudioi/auu,  duo  -  ,  •  •  •  x  n*  j.  i.  .1.. 

S)mcally  says  afterward*,  and  we,  einking  the  irony,  lencM  of  Mholarahip,  mtelligence,  Mifeot  ton^ty,  aM 
cordially  ag^  with  her.  How  differently  does  another  gentlemanly  feeling,  knew  no  more  of  literary 
woman  of  rarest  genins-OeorgeSand-sfeak  of  “those  no  more  of  the  heavy  conditions  nnder  wtech  every 
forces  of  docilityrattractiveness,  and  suavity  which  are,  story-tel  er,  from  Mosra  down  to  Onida,  “ost  work- 
in  society,  just  is  real  forces  as  forces  of  vigour,  en.  than  he  knew  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Zam. 
croachment,  violence,  or  brutality.”  Whether  experience  *nmmin  or  the  lync  poetry  of  the  Caucones. 
of  life,  after  twenty-eight,  would  ever  have  removed  If  he  had  had  the  smallest  scintillation  of  such  Jmow- 

_  '  ...  ..  _ 1 J  1 _ 1 _ xU-i.  _11  Hi-tnainlA 


not  attempt  to  solve.  Uertainiy,  nowever,  'jane  r^yre,  mbu  bucoo  bi»u  vaaodoo. — xdv.  a.  .so  -- 

‘Shirley,*  and  ‘Villette,*  with  all  their  genius,  are  The  ^torical.  He  would  have  known,  too,  ™ 
nursery-governess  novels  merely — their  look-out  upon  autobiographic  method,  while  far  surpassing  e  s- 


I 
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torioal  in  power  of  iUiision  (as  mighi  be  inferred,  indeed, 
its  always  having  been  i^opted  by  Edgar  Poe,  who 
set  ont  for  powerW  illusion  merely),  is  trammelled 
by  conditions  that  are  almost  insuperable  whenever  the 
adventnres  of  more  than  one  character '  are  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  ^  absolutely  insuperable,  indeed,  nnless  the 
novelist  is  a  master  of  construction.  Now,  fhll  of  genius 
as  the  Bronte  were,  not  one  of  them  had  more  than 
the  most  primitive  notion  of  construction,  the  most 
primitive  notion  of  the  method  of  telling  a  stoiy.  Prom 
the  artistic  point  of  view,  ‘  Jane  Eyre,'  *  Shirley,* 
and  ‘Villette*  would  be  the  very  worst-constructed 
stories  in  the  world  were  it  not  for  Emily  Bronte’s 
superior  genius  for  clumsiness,  as  shown  in  *  Wuther- 
ing  Heights.*  When  Charlotte  Bronte  found  it  neces- 
saiy  to  let  the  reader  know  the  early  peccadilloes 
of  Rochester,  she  could — ^having  adopted  the  autobio¬ 
graphic  method-— only  do  this  through  the  heroine’s 
knowledge  of  them ;  unless,  indeed,  she  adopted  Dickens’ 
monstrous  plan  of  mincing  up  the  autobiographical 
method  with  the  historical  in  *  Bleak  House,’  or  Mr. 
Collins’  bold  invention,  in  ‘  The  Woman  in  White,’  of 
telling  a  stoir  by  a  group  of  autobiographies.  This 
was  a  difficult  task,  for  the  heroine’s  maiden  soul 
should  be  as  unsullied  by  the  coarse  fingers  of  the 
world  as  the  central  apple  in  the  Gkurden  of  the 
Hesperides.  Yet  it  was  not  an  altogether  hopeless 
task  either.  Jane  might  have  come  upon  written 
evidence  which — transparent  enough  to  the  knowing 
reader — might  be  an  enigma  to  her  own  inexperienced 
mind.  If,  however,  this  was  held  by  the  novelist  to  be 
impracticable,  there  were  still  plenty  of  means  of 
letting  Jane  into  these  noisome  secrets  without  making 
Rochester  stand  up  and  insult  her  with  unblushing 
and  brutal  confessions.  Letters  from  the  French¬ 
woman  might  have  been  found  by  her  and  partially 
read  by  iz^vertence ;  or  poetical  laments  (as  he  was 
a  poet)  might  have  tum^  up  in  his  book-case;  or 
spiteful  revelations  zzught  have  been  made  W  some 
secret  enemy.  But  so  powerful  is  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
vision — so  profoundly  does  she  live  in  the  imagined  situ- 
a^on— iha^  having  once  realised  what  to  her  was  a  fact,. 
m  eternal  and  unalterable  as  Haworth’s  **  patch  of  stars,” 
that  in  Rochester’s  life  there  had  been  such  passages, 
she  hurries  at  once  to  record  them  by  the  first  clumsy 
method  that  comes  to  hand — not  asking  herself  whether 
it  was  decent  or  even  possible  for  Rochester  to  make 
them  to  a  girl  whom  ho  intended  to  captivate,  or  for  so 
prim,  though  at  the  same  time  so  knowing,  a  girl  as  Jane 
to  listen  to  them  without  at  once  taking  alarm. 

As,  however,  Jane  does  not  take  alarm — does  not  oven 
listen  to  them  with  proper  feminine  disgust — seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  aamire  him  a  good  deal  on  account  of 
these  revelations — was  there  anything  so  very  surprising 
that  the  Quarterly  Review^  whose  proper  field  was  then, 
as  now,  politics  and  gossip — not  literature— should  as¬ 
cribe  to  the  author’s  lack  of  womanly  decency  what  was 
actually  due  to  lack  of  art  ?  A  true  critic  would  have 
Men  at  a  glance  that  it  was  the  very  splendour  of  her 
imagination  that  led  her  to  ignore  the  mechanical  needs 
of  her  story. 

^  A  purer-minded  woman  than  Charlotte  Bronte  never 
lived,  of  course.  And  this  brings  us  to  another  part  of 
Mr.  Bcid’s  book  which  irritates  us.  What  does  all  this 
i^fltery  mean  about  Brussels  ?  What  is  he  driving  at  ? 
Charlotte  Bronte  has  now  been  dead  twenty-two  years  ; 
if  she  fell  in  love  with  a  man  at  Brussels,  surely  Mr. 
Reid’s  saying  so  will  not  “  bring  down  the  pillars  of 
heaven  upon  us  ;  ”  girls  do  these  things  sometimes.  If 
the  man  she  fancied  loved  another,  that  was  awkward  ; 
if  he  was  a  married  man,  that  was  more  awkward  still, 
but  girls  do  even  these  things  sometimes.  But  what 
does  mean  all  this  mysterious  talk  about  her  “  tasting 
the  tree  of  knowledge  at  Brussels  “  drinking  the  deep 
waters  of  Brussels,”  the  very  bitterness  of  which  seemed 
to  endear  them  to  her  ;  “  tasting  its  strange  joys,”  &c.  ? 
He  tells  us  too  much  or  too  little.  Of  course,  however, 
thero  is  no  real  mystery  at  all ;  save  that  here  she  first 
**  tried  her  ’prentice  hand  at  love,”  and  failed — finding 
Afterwards  the  right  man. 


The  most  unlovely  side  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  character 
seems  to  have  been  her  secretiveness ;  she  could  correct 
the  proof  of  her  novel  in  the  presence  of  her  dearest 
friend,  and  never  tell  her  a  word  about  the  nature  of 
her  task !  Yet  she  says  of  “  well-bred  people,’*  “  truth 
is  with  them  a  lie.”  This  trait  she  inherited  fri)m  her 
father,  who  is  sketched  by  Mr.  Reid  with  so  much 
vigour  that  we  wonder  the  other  portions  of  the  book 
are  not  better ;  and,  as  to  the  portrait  of  him  prefixed 
to  the  volume,  we  have  never  seen  anything  so 
characteristic.  He  looks,  to  a  shade,  exactly  what  he 
was. 

His  real  name  was  not  Bronte  at  all,  but  Prunty — 
Patrick  Prunty  !  By  changing  P  into  B,  U  into  O,  and 
Y  into  E,  he  checkmated  the  spiteful  fairy  who  presides 
over  christenings  as  skilfully  as  Mr.  Hoppy  did  when  ho 
came  out  as  “  Opie  the  painter,”  and  was  thus  per* 
haps  one  of  the  chief  means  of  immortalising  his 
daughters. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  found  no  portion  of  Mr.  Reid’s 
book  so  interesting  as  the  record  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
first  visit  to  London,  in  which  she  exhibited  a  blending 
of  acuteness  with  simplicity — the  sour  nsm^owness  of 
province  with  the  depth  of  insight  which  only  comes 
from  long,  quiet  browsing  on  the  “Literature  of  Power,” 
such  as  was  surely  never  exhibited  before. 

Having  heard  by  accident  the  absurd  rumour  that  the 
writer  of  ‘  Jane  Eyre  ’  had  satirised  Thackeray  under  the 
character  of  “  Rochester,”  “  and  even,”  as  Mr.  Reid  says, 
“  obtruded  on  the  sorrows  of  his  private  life,”  she  went 
off  at  once  to  London  by  the  night  train  accompanied  by 
Anne,  and,  having  breakfasted  at  the  station,  walked  to 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.’s  establishment  in  Com- 
hill,  where  she  had  much  difficulty  in  penetrating  to  the 
head  of  the  house,  having  stated  that  he  would  not  know 
her  by  her  name.  At  last — so  at  least  says  Mr.  Reid— 
the  head  of  the  house  came  into  the  shop,  saying,  with 
some  annoyance,  “  Young  woman,  what  can  you  want 
with  me  ?  ”  “  Sir,”  said  Charlotte,  “  we  have  come 

from  Yorkshire.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  privately.  I 
wrote  ‘  Jane  Eyre.’  ”  “  You  wrote  ‘  Jane  Eyre  !  ’  ”  cried 
the  delighted  publisher,  and,  taking  them  into  his  office, 
insisted  on  their  coming  to  the  house  of  his  mother, 
who  would  take  every  care  of  them. 

“  Charlotte,”  says  Mr.  Reid,  “  related  afterwards  the 
strange  contrast  between  the  desolate  waiting  at  the 
station  in  the  early  morning,  and  their  loneliness  in  the 
crowd  of  the  great  city,  and  finding  themselves  in 
the  evening  seated  among  the  brilliant  company  at 
the  Opera  House.” 

And  here,  indeed,  was  the  great  blessing  of  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  lot  in  life — to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  winds  and 
heather  of  Haworth  for  about  twenty-eight  years,  and 
then  to  come  to  London,  and  be  able  to  find  the  company 
at  the  Opera  House  “  brilliant.”  Carlyle  went  once 
and  found  it  “  brilliant  ”  too,  but  “  brilliant  ”  with  “  the 
fires  of  Tophet.”  No  wonder  that  she  was  disappointed 
with  the  god  of  her  idolatry  when  she  came  to  know 
him — the  hlase  Thackeray.  Her  remarks  upon  London 
life  are  exactly  like  those  of  a  foreigner ;  exactly  like 
those  of  the  Chinese  Commissioners  who  visited  London 
in  1866,  they  have  a  freshness  and  piquancy  equalled 
only  by  those  of  the  “  Poet  Pin,”  Poet  Laureate,  and 
“  assistant  head  clerk  in  the  Board  of  Affairs  at  Peking, 
bearing  by  the  honorary  license  the  button  of  the  thira 
official  degree,”  who  described  London  so  admirably  on 
that  occasion.  The  great  difference,  however,  between 
the  Chinese  poet  and  the  Yorkshire  poetess  was  that, 
while  one  was  the  very  coolest  poet  that  ever  visited 
London,  the  other  must  have  been  the  most  nervous. 
Pin,  for  instance,  while  lunching  at  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
“  composed  [he  says  in  his  diary]  a  couple  of  sonnets 
in  pentameter  during  the  repast.”  Poor  Charlotte 
Bronte,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  so  very  opposite  a 
temper  that,  when  invited  to  meet  such  notables  as 
Charles  Dickens,  Lady  Morgan,  Mrs.  Trollope,  Mrs. 
Gore,  she  could  not  face  the  notoriety.  Yet  how  keenly 
could  she  criticise  this  London  society  which  appallea 
her ! 
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NATAL. 

ISat^.  A  History  tind  Descnption  of  the  Colony,  inclading  its 
Natural  Features,  Productions,  Industrial  Oondition  and  Pros¬ 
pects.  Bj  Henry  Brooks.  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Mann. 
London  :  L.  Reeve  and  Co. 

^  Year  9  ffoueekeeptt^  in  South  Africa.  By  Lisdy  Barker. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

These  two  books,  one  of  them  a  thorough  and  ex- 
hanstive  aoconnt  ckT  the  colony,  with  elaborately  com¬ 
piled  statistical  tables,  the  other  a  chatty  record  of 
travelling  and  temporary  housekeeping,  written  in  the 
brightest  of  styles,  contain  between  them  pretty  nearly 
everything  that  tjie  most  exacting  inquirer  could  care 
to  know  about  l^atal.  Mr.  Brooks  has  lived  fw  many 
^ears  in  Natal,  and  studied  the  country  and  the  people 
in  every  possible  aspect — geological,  meteorologioal, 
l^tanioal,  economical,  and  social.  Lady  Barker*s  expe¬ 
rience  is  more  limited,  and  her  purposes  less  systematic, 
but  she  has  carried  with  her  a  pair  of  most  observant 
eyes  and  something  more  than  tnvial  interests,  and  she 
kmps  up  throughout  her  v<dume  a  tone  of  picnicing 
.  ...  home- 


patchec,  with  the  tium  of  nd  earth  only  more  firmly  fixed  in  than 
before— behold  my  uvourite  ivory  cotton.  Mr  white  gowns  are 
eren  in  a  worse  plight,  for  there  are  no  two  yards  of  them  the  same, 
and  the  grotesque  mixture  of  extreme  yellowness,  extreme  blueness, 
and  a  pervading  tinge  of  the  red  mud  tb^  have  been  washed  in, 
renders  them  a  piteous  example  of  misplaced  confidence.  Other 
things  fare  rather  better— not  much ;  but  my  poor  gowns  are  hope¬ 
less  wrecks. 

'Washing  is  dear,  too,  which  oonsidersldy  aggravates  the 
annoyance  of  its  futility  and  dostmotiveness.  And 
washing  is  not  the  only  oostly  item  in  NataUan  house* 
keeping. 

When  I  remember  the  firandc  state  of  indignation  and  alarm  we 
were  all  in  in  England  three  years  ago,  vriwn  coals  roas  to  2L  10s. 
per  ton,  and  think  how  obsep  1  shoeld  consider  that  price  for  fhel 
here,  I  can't  help  a  melancholy  smile.  Beeidec  the  j)iiee  of  hml, 
provisions  of  all  sorts  seem  to  me  to  be  dear.  Milk  le  cold  ly  the 
quart  bottle ;  it  ii  now  fourpenoe  per  bottle,  but  rises  to  sixpenM 
during  the  whiter.  Meat  is  eightpenee  a  pound  ;  and  it  ie  no  thin 
and  bony,  and  of  ench  indillerent  qualif|r,  that  there  ae  very  Mitle 
■aving  in  that  re^>ecl.  1  have  not  taetMl  any  really  g(^  batter 
since  we  arrived;  and  we  pay  2s.  a  pound  for -cheesy,  rancid  stnC 

Dear  coals  one  »  prepared  to  hear  of  in  a  new  oountiy, 
but  where,  if  not  in  that  rich  primeval  pasture-land, 
iriiould  one  expect  to  find  cheap  milk  and  deUokms 
hotter  ? 

Tbnnderstonns  in  Natal,  as  elsewhere  in  the  tropics, 
most  be  a  splendid  spectacle.  Mr.  Brooks  and  Lady 
Barker  agree  in  the  description  of  their  tremendous 
effects.  **  I  assure  yon,”  said  one  of  La<fy  Barker’s 
friends,  describing  a  certain  thunderstorm  in  which 
the  lightning  struck  a  room  in  whidi  a  famHywere 
assembled  at  evening  prayers,  killing  the  poor  old  fidhor 
with  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  Iraocl^g  over  every 
member  of  the  little  congregation,  **  I  assure  you  it 
seemed  as  though  the  Ughtning  was  poured  out  of 
heaven  from  a  jug.  There  were  no  distinct  fiashes ;  the 
heavens  appear^  to  split  open  and  pour  down  a  flood  of 
blazing  violet  light.”  Lightning,  too,  is  not  the  only 
destructive  element  in  these  terrinc  storms.  Hailstones 
fall,  of  such  size  and  with  snob  force  as  to  beat  down 
every  green  thing,  and  smaidithe  very  tiles  on  the  roofs. 
After  a  thunderstorm  some  years  ago  of  more  than 
usual  severity,  Pietermaritzburg  is  said  to  have  worn  ths 
appearance  of  a  ciiy  that  had  been  wroi^ed. 

Then  there  are  the  natives,  the  Kafir  natives.  Snakes, 
ticks,  frogs,  thunderstorms,  and  red  clay  are,  after  all, 
inconveniences  that  would  trouble  only  delicate^ 
nurtured  people.  The  hardy  colonist  must  make  light 
of  such  drawbacks  to  a  fertile  wuntry  and  a  wam 
climate.  Bnt  the  hardiest  colonist  finds  a  rerj  se^ns 
addition  to  his  struggle  for  existence  in  the  natives, 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  all  their  instinct^  habits,  and 
traditions  are  arrayed  i^inst  the  practice  of  stea^ 
work.  Under  the  fostering  kindness  of  the  Natal  Oo- 
vemment,  the  natives  have  increased  enormously  within 
the  bou^  of  the  colony ;  they  now  number  soixie 
800,000  or  400,000  to  the  17,000  Europeans  settled 
there.  Lady  Barker  rather  likes  the  natives  personaliv ; 
she  describes  them  as  being  good-tempered,  socisme, 
veiy  fond  of  chat,  but  she  deplores  the  frightful 
quantity  of  breakage  done  by  native  servants,  and  rim 
admits  that  nothing  will  persuade  the  Kafir  to  regard 
manual  labour  in  any  form  as  worthy  emplc^ent  fw  a 
man.  The  man’s  chief  duty  in  life  is  to  fight,  and  when 


vivacity  which  is  ve:  _ _ _ 

keepers.  Mr.  Brookses  book — the  kind  of  book  that 
one  cannot  help  calling  by  the  dignified  name  of  a  work 
— deserves  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Wallace’s  ‘  Russia,’  Mr.  Schuyler’s  ‘  Turkestan,’  or  per¬ 
haps,  if  we  look  for  a  work  with  greater  affinity  of 
subject,  Mr.  Cmrley’s  *  Nebraska.’  It  is  eminently  a 
book  for  the  political  student  or  the  emigrant.  Lady 
Barker’s  little  book  will  find  its  fitting  place  on  another 
shelf,  as  well  as  find  its  way  into  many  hands  besides 
those  of  the  student  and  the  emigrant.  It  is  too  fresh 
and  breezy  a  book  to  be  read  with  advantage  in  a  musty 
TOom ;  it  is  a  book  to  take  with  you  to  the  sea-side,  and 
it  is  vivid  enough  to  facilitate  the  effort  of  imagining 
yourself  in  ^uth  Africa. 

We  advise  anyone  who,  after  reading  Lady  Barker’s 
charming  description  of  h^  excursion  inland  from  East 
London  through  a  country  like  a  park,  with  rivers  clear 
as  crystal,  air  so  delicious  that  it  keeps  you  in  a  per- 
peturi  state  of  hunger,  beautiful  birds  frying  about  in 
such  numbers  that  the  phlegmatic  Dutch  colonists  can 
Tpem  by  the  most  beautiful  of  them  with  the  remark  that 
it  is  ^  a  bid  of  a  crow  ”— -we  advise  anyone  who,  after 
reading  this,  is  disposed  to  secure  a  passage  by  the 
next  steamer  sailing  for  Gape  Colony,  to  pause  and  read 
fiEurther  before  taking  a  rash  step.  The  impression  that 
one  gets  from  Lady  Barker’s  whole  story  is  that  Natal 
must  be  a  very  pleasant  country  to  recollect,  but  by  no 
means  without  its  drawbacks  as  a  permanent  place  of 
residenoe.  Natal  would  be  a  deli^^tful  country  if  it 
had  no  Kafirs,  no  snakes,  no  ticks,  fewer  thunderstorms, 
fewer  hot  winds,  and  less  red  clay.  These  varions  evils 
add  considerabty  to  the  discomforts  of  life  in  Natal. 
What  is  the  good  of  having  a  soil  so  fertile  and  a  climate 
so  generous  the  eucalyptus  attains  in  twelve  years 
the  height  of  120  feet,  if  you  cannot  lie  down  under  the 
■hade  (ff  this  magnificent  tree  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  bitten  by  a  poisonous  snake  or  having  your  body 
oovered  with  ticks  ? 

Natsl  [Lady  Baiker  says]  is  not  a  nice  countay,  for  women  at  all 
events,  to  walk  about  in ;  yon  have  to  keep  relifiomely  to  the  road 
or  track ;  for  woe  be  to  the  rash  person  who  ventn^^  on  ^  grass, 
though  from  repeated  burnings  all  about  these  hills  it  is  quite  short. 
There  is  a  risk  of  your  treading  on  a  snake,  and  a  certainty  of  your 
treading  on  a  frog.  You  will  soon  find  your  legs  covered  with  small 
and  pertinacious  ticks,  who  hare  apparently  taken  a  header  ”  into 
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not  so  occupied  to  look  after  his  flocks  and  herds ;  all 
the  dmdgerj  connected  with  tilling  the  fields,  all  bear¬ 
ing  of  burdens,  he  regards  as  employment  proper  only 
for  women.  The  men  who  go  into  service  with  Euro¬ 
peans  in  Natal  do  so  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
money  to  buy  themselves  a  sufficient  number  of  wives 
to  cultivate  their  patch  of  gpx>nnd  and  keep  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  idleness.  That  is  their  ideal. 
They  are  very  far  off  from  feeling  the  dignity  of 
labour ;  they  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  see  it  as  a 
necessity. 

In  spite  of  all  their  difficulties,  the  handful  of  colonists 
in  Natal  have  been  making  solid  progress.  They  have  not 
been  more  than  thirtv  years  in  existence  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  State.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year.  Lady  Barker 
was  present  at  a  ceremony  wmch  may  be  looked  upon 
as  too  inauguration  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
colony — the  cnttiug  of  the  first  sod  of  a  railway  to  be 
laid  from  Durban,  the  seaport  of  Natal,  to  Pietermaritz¬ 
burg,  the  capital.  At  present  the  expenses  of  transport 
are  enormous,  far  too  great  to  make  it  possible  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  conntiy.  All  goods  are 
carried  to  and  from  the  interior  on  waggons,  drawn  by 
teams  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  oxen,  and  the  cost  of 
this  carriage,  Mr.  Brook  calculates,  is  something  like 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  heavy  transport  by  r^way 
in  England.  The  engineering  difficulties  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railway  in  Natal  are  not  slight.  The 
country  rises  rapidly  and  irregularly  from  the  sea,  the 
projected,  line  attaining  a  height  of  2,373  feet  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  thirty-six  miles  from  Durban.  In  a  survey  for 
347  miles  of  rail  it  was  calculated  that  there  would  have 
to  be  589  viaducts,  bridges,  and  masonry  culverts. 
Still,  the  Natal  Government  has  been  authorised  to 
borrow  1,200,000^  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  and 
as  the  money  has  been  raised  without  an^  intermediate 
process  of  financing,  the  colonists  are  giving  themselves 
a  chance  of  prosperity  without  running  any  great  risk 
of  being  saddled  with  an  unproductive  bui^en.  With 
equal  enterprise  they  are  contending  against  natural 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  harbourage.  They  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  land-locked  harbour  in  Durban  Bay,  but  it  wants 
deepening,  and  there  is  a  huge  bar  of  shifting  sand 
at  the  entrance.  These  impediments  also  are  giving 
way  before  their  resolute  energy.  When  they  have 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles  to  convenient  transport, 
and  have  increased  their  production  of  wool,  sugar, 
cofiee,  tobaoco,  and  whatever  else  they  find  suited  to 


Thames  Tunnel.  I  myself.*'  “What,  is  it  possible,"  rejoined 
Dr.  Lankester,  “  that  I  have  been  talking  in  this  manner 
to  Sir  Isambard  Brunei?"  “Yes,  that  is  my  name." 
“  Dear,  dear !  I  am  so  ashamed  for  having  talked  to  you  as 
I  have  done  about  matters  which  you  understand  so  much 
better  than  myself."  “  Not  at  all.  Yon  did  talk  very  well, 
young  man,  very  well  indeed  for  one  who  is  not  an 
engineer  by  profession,"  Ac.  Ac.  And  so  likewise  the 
old  men  who  have  built  up  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
may  fairly  admit  that  Dr.  Mortimer  Granville  has  talked 
very  well  indeed  for  a  newspaper  editor  who  has  been 
ordered  to  get  up  a  professional  subject  for  newspaper 
purposes  at  short  notice. 

Dr.  Granville's  style  is  clear,  as  that  of  an  editor  ought 
to  be.  This  lucidity,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  that 
it  renders  the  constant  inconsistencies  of  statement  which 
are  inevitable  to  one  who  sees  opposite  aspects  of  a  com¬ 
plicated  matter  which  he  does  not  understand,  without 
the  key  of  fundamental  knowledge  needed  to  explain 
them,  so  striking  that  his  pages  appear  one  network 
of  inconsistency.  It  would  be  a  tedious  task  to  show 
this  in  detail,  but  the  following  examples  may  serve. 
The  author  objects  in  numerous  passages  to  the  frequent 
administration  of  drugs  to  the  insane;  in  passages 
equally  numerous  he  insists  that  the  treatment  ought  to 
be  medical,  and  he  concludes  his  section  on  treatment  with 
the  “  doubt  whether  the  careful  trial  of  new  remedies, 
and  old  drugs  and  appliances,  or  new  forms  and  methods, 
under  close  personal  observation,  and  with  a  distinct 
scientific  intention,  is  sufficiently  general."  Again,  the 
author  everywhere  insists  npon  the  efficacy  of  moral 
treatment  to  such  an  extent  that  even  the  pattern  of  a 
floor-cloth  or  a  wall-paper  must  be,  in  his  opinion, 
curative  or  otherwise  ;  yet  he  as  persistently  objects  to 
discipline  and  method,  and  he  nowhere  helps  us  to 
understand  what  he  really  means  by  moral  treatment, 
nor  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  exists  between  his 
conflicting  opinions.  Again,  he  has  a  righteous  horror 
of  the  monster  asylums  of  Middlesex,  and  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  recommend  that  asylums  for  pauper  lunatics  should 
contain  only  300  inmates,  in  order  that  the  medical 
superintendent  may  be  able  to  give  frequent  personal 
attention  to  each  of  his  patients ;  yet  when  he  comes  to 
consider  an  actual  case  of  death  from  fractured  ribs  and 
sternum  in  a  small  asylum  he  enounces  the  opinion 
that  “  expert  and  watchful  attendants  should  be  able  to 
detect  enough  evidences  of  injury  or  disease  to  direct 
the  scrutiny  of  a  medical  officer  to  a  patient  in  bad  con¬ 
dition.  It  must  be  always  exceedingly  improbable  that 
a  physician,  walking  daily  through  the  wards  of  an 
institution  like  this,  and  speaking  casually  to  his  patients, 
should  discover  an  injury  of  an  obscure  nature,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  an  excitable  man."  That  is  to  say,  the 
attendants,  and  not  the  doctor,  ought  to  find  out 
when  a  patient  is  sufiering  from  diseases  or  injury. 
With  regard  to  private  asylums,  he  says  that  “it 
must  be  shown  that  any  reform  recommended 
is  consistent  with  the  immediate  or  ultimate  interest 
of  the  cwnmercial  investor^  otherwise  the  appeal  will 
not  deserve,  and  cannot  possess,  a  valid  claim  npon  his 
attention."  “  There  is  no  loctis  standi  for  a  censorship 
of  private  houses.”  Yet  further  on  he  quotes  with 
approval  a  scathing  denunciation  of  private  asylums 
from  a  speech  in  Parliament  by  the  elder  Wakley,  and 
he  himself  proposes  that  insane  persons,  whatever 
their  rank  or  possessions  may  be,  shall  be  placed,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  reserved  wards  in  public  asylums,  and 
he  suggests  “the  method  of  paying  the  keepers  of 
private  asylums  for  the  treatment  of  a  case  instead  of 
the  time  occupied  in  curing  it."  The  author  is  very 


their  soil  and  climate,  they  will  probably  find  time  to 
deal  with  such  minor  inconveniences  as  ticks,  snakes, 
and  red  clay.  But  they  have  a  difficult  problem  before 
them  in  the  natives. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

The  Care  and  Cure  of  the  Insane.  Being  the  Reports  of  the 
Lancet  Commission  on  Lunatic  Asylums.  By  J.  Mortimer 
Granville,  M.D.,  F.S.S.,  Ac.  In  Two  Volumes.  London: 
Hardwicke  and  Bogue. 

Non  Angli  sed  angeli.  Not  a  Commissioner  but  a 
Connoisseur.  This  is  the  criticism  which  most  men 
will  be  tempted  to  make  on  these  volumes,  and  Dr. 
Granville  cannot  object  to  it,  seeing  that  he  is  a  pre- 
cisioner  in  the  use  of  terms.  “  State  medicine,''  he 
says,  ** is  a  misnomer,"  and  “non-restraint  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer,"  and  “  Reports  of  the  Lancet  Commission  in 
Lunatic  Asylums "  he  must  admit  to  be  an  un¬ 
equivocal  misnomer  when  applied  to  the  commu¬ 
nications  of  a  special  correspondent  to  a  medical 
journal,  although  it  may  be,  as  he  says,  the  organ  of 
the  medical  profession.  Viewed  in  this  regard.  Dr. 
Granville's  volumes  are  undoubtedly  interesting.  There 


be  that  of  Dr.  Russell  in  the  Crimea  or  Dr.  Granville  at 
Colney  Hatch,  which  suits  the  taste  of  the  day,  and 
which  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  the  most  profes¬ 
sional  minds.  The  unbiassed  impressions  made  upon  a 
man  of  the  world  by  professional  matters  of  wide  inte¬ 
rest  are  most  valuable  if  they  are  rightly  estimated. 
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severe  m  his  criticism  upon  other  authors  who  write  “  the  Belgravia  of  Melbourne  ” — “rivalled the  viceregal 
upon  “mental  physiology,’*  and  especially  upon  that  one  in  expense,  and  far  exceeded  it  in  display ’’ which 
philosopher  “  ^pmg  for  the  final  elemente  of  might  very  easily  be  the  case,  seeing  that  the  viceregal 
mind  and  the  ^wn  of  destiny,  who  presents  his  party  in  Victoria  has  ever  been  known  as  a  model  of 
readers  with  a  rechauffee  of  the  speculations  indulged  in  economy  and  temperance,  although  to  say  this  does  not 
by  continental  theorists.  “  This  tangled  wool-gathering  add  to  the  humour  of  the  story,  m  vast  change  which 
of  contemporary  writers  on  mental  science  and  psycho-  had  come  over  the  Careys  must  not,  however  be  set 
logical  physiology,  whatever  that  may  be,  is  deplorable.”  down  either  to  Mrs.  Carey’s  extravagance  or  Mr!  Carey’s 
The  “  intellectual  Hercules  ”  described  in  this  criticism  devotion  to  the  turf,  to  Mrs.  Carey’s  toilettes  and  re- 


- - — ~  ookjr,  TTULi'ujr  ui  cb  pruicoty  lorcune,  nor  aid 

which  Dr.  Granville  has  gleaned  in  the  metropolitan  desolation  and  ruin  come  to  this  pair  of  Careys  by  their 
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medicine  ”  which  he  so  much  despises,  he  might  be  couple  confirmed  the  prevalent  impressions  concerning 
thought  to  know  a  little  of  almost  everything.  The  the  gold  which  might  be  picked  up  in  the  streets  and 
performance  remin<^  one  most  strongly  of  a  sword  highways  of  Australia.”  Neither  was  this  lavishness 
dance,  in  which  a  Highlander  skips  about  naked  blades  the  procuring  cause  of  the  Careys  coming  to  grief  and 
'without  catting  his  toes,  for  even  so  the  author  skips  whisky.  Previous  to  their  appearance  in  Europe,  Mr. 
among  sharp-edged  questions  without  touching  one  of  Carey  had  experienced  the  jpangs  of  quartz  fever.  No 
them.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  Sawney  can  one  had  been  so  sanguine  in  the  matter  of  quartz  as 
takeupanyone  of  the  claymores  and  use  it  with  effect,  but  Carey,  and  with  the  lavishness  peculiar  to  his  race  he 
there  is  no  sign  of  likelihood  that  this  author  can  handle  had  put  immense  sums  into  speculations  in  quartz- 
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any  one  of  the  problems  among  which  he  flings  with  so 
much  agile  assurance. 
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Frank  Carey.  A  Story  of  Victorian  Life. 
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mining,  and  had  rushed  headlong  into  that  new  and 
desperate  form  of  gambling,  the  end  of  which  was  that  the 
fine  specimen  of  the  old  British  race  had  to  return  from 
Europe  to  Melbourne,  leaving  his  wife  “handsomely 
established  in  Dublin,  near  her  relatives.”  On  Mr. 
Carey’s  arrival  in  Melbourne,  he  found  that  all  was  lost, 
except  the  station  five-and-twenty  miles  long  in  the 
valley  of  the  Ribee.  This  had  suffered  from  the  absence 
of  the  owner,  but  it  was  a  good  property,  needing  only 
a  few  years  of  prudent  management  to  restore  the 
Careys  to  prosperity,  Mr.  Carey  thinks  of  his  two 
little  boys  bom  in  Europe,  and  still  there,  and  sets  to 
work  with  a  will.  But  sad  tidings  reach  him ;  both  the 
boys  die,  and  his  wife  in  her  first  frantic  agony  c^Is  her 
husband  to  her  side.  “  He  left  W  the  next  mail. 
Arriving  in  Dublin,  he  found  Mrs.  Carey’s  grief  much 
soothed.  She  weeps  indeed  at  the  mention  of  her  lost 


We  shall  assume  that  the  writer  of  this  story  is  not  a 
man.  “One  of  our  g^evanoes  as  Victorians  is,”  she 
says,  “  that  we  cannot  make  our  kinsfolk  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  world  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  life 
here.  No  doubt  Victoria  is  well  known  in  the  abstract, 
yet  its  inhabitants  are  classed  generally  as  Australians — 
not  exactly  savage,  perhaps,  nor  even  all  convicts,  but 
as  a  rougn,  uncultivated  set,  with  narrow  views  and  a  , 
great  opinion  of  their  own  importance.”  After  reading  darlings,  but  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  and 
the  story  of  Frank  Carey’s  life,  we  are  free  to  confess  obtains  relief  by  mixing  occasionally  in  society,  and 
that,  if  we  could  believe  it  to  be  a  true  picture  of  gradually  she  resumes  her  former  habits.”  Ciroum- 
Victorian  life,  we  also  should  consider  the  Victorians  a  stances  compelled  Mr.  Carey  s  presence  at  the  station, 
very  rough,  uncultivated  set,  with  very  narrow  views,  told,  and  can  well  understand  it,  that  hu 

while  their  opinion  of  themselves  appears  to  be  so  great  wife  reluctantly  agreed  to  return  with  him.  On  their 
that  no  other  sort  of  greatness  is  possible  to  them.  The  arrival  in  Melbourne  there  were  momentous  r^sons  why 
story  opens  when  Frank  Carey  is  an  uncommon  lad  of  should  not  proceed  directly  to  Ribee  station.  So  a 
thirteen.  His  father  had  been  a  “bright-looking,  fine  ^ouae  was  taken  for  her  at  Hawthorn,  at  that  time  a 
specimen  of  the  old  British  race,”  and  was  nephew  to  suburb  of  Mellwume  distinguished  for  nothing  but  its 
the  elder  Carey,  who  owned  a  run  some  five-and-twenty  stunted  gums,  its  sandy  soil,  and  low  rents.  The  con- 
miles  long  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Ribee,  who  died,  and  left  ihiu  at,^ 


all  his  earthly  possessions,  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  to 
the  fine  specimen  here  referred  to.  In  due  time  the 
dashing  Miss  Lismorr,  “  who  had  refused  half  the 
men  on  the  Sydney  side,”  marries  our  bright-looking 
specimen.  The  match  was  highly  suitable.  “  She 
contributed  a  splendid  pair  of  black  eyes,  the  finest 
figure  that  ever  gpticed  a  colonial  ball-room,”  and  he 


trast,  we  are  assured,  between  this  peasant  cottage  and  the 
mansion  at  Toorak  was  very  great.  Still  it  cost  money, 
as  all  cottages  do  even  in  Hawthorn,  and  Mr.  Carey,  who 
had  already  mortgaged  a  portion  of  his  land  to  meet 
liabilities  “  incurred  in  Europe,”  now  found  himself 
obliged  to  encumber  the  remainder  of  his  property.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this,  Frank,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is 
bom.  After  that  they  go  to  the  station  at  Ribee.  Mr. 


brought  a  full  purse,  a  handsome  person,  and  an  easy  Carey  takes  to  whwky ;  Mra.  Carey  tokes  to  her  bed ; 
temper.”  “  The  wedding  was  magnificent— there  was  the  bankers  of  Melbourne  take  to  the  station  and  its 
a  stream  of  equipages,  brilliant  costumes,  rare  flowers,  stock.  ^  The  wool  is  mortgaged  while  it  is  yet  on  the 
the  glitter  of  jewellery,  a  crowd  of  friends,  the  episcopal  sheeps  backs. 

benediction,  and  admiring  outsiders;  in  brief,  Mr.  Carey’s  Mrs.  Carey,  to  make  matters  better,  presents  her 
wedding  was  quite  an  historical  event  in  the  annals  of  husband  with  twins— both  girls — and  “in, fact,  the down- 
the  colony.”  At  the  time  the  story  opens  Mr.  Carey  had  hill  pace  becomes  rapid.”  There  was,  however,  a  good 
been  married  seventeen  years,  and  great  changes  had  taken  fattening  paddock  by  the  river,  and  this  was  the  principal 
place.  “  He  had  grown  stout  and  rather  coarse-looking;  source  whence  the  Careys  procured  ready  money.  They 
hia  short  jacket,  buttoned  tightly,  set  in  wrinkles,  was  also  bred  horses.  Once  a  year  there  was  a  grand  sale, 
painfully  suggestive  of  having’  been  intended  for  a  after  which  Frank’s  sisters  were  handsomely  dressed  for 
^hter  figure.  A  pair  of  slippers,  necessitating  a  a  whUe,  and  gave  themselves  airs.  Frank  himself  got 
shuflaing  walk,  a  short  pipe,  an  empty  glass,  and  a  bottle  a  new  suit,  and  on  some  exceptio^l  yeara  was  sent  to 
of  whisW,  whose  fumes  scented  the  room,  produced  a  school  in  Melbourne.  “Then  tW  had  a  ffover^sj 
feeling  of  sickness  in  the  boy  just  entering  from  the  after  that  a  tutor,  but  that  too  failed,  and  Master 
fresh  ”  This  was  Master  Frank  Carey,  whose  feeling  was  left  “to  pick  up  his  knowledge  somehow,  which  was 
of  sickness  for  his  family  connexions  never  entirely  of  a  desultory  sort.  ’ 

leaves  him  through  the  whole  of  his  inglorious  career,  station  a  common  school  had  l^n  estobhshM,  ^d  when 
Time  was  whS  the  Carey  establishment  at  Toorak—  tired  of  idleness  “  Frank  attended  this  in  the  mtervals 


V. 
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of  hm  Melbourne  academies.”  The  master,  a  superior 
man,  takes  a  liking  to  Prank.  “  It  was  so  refreshing  to 
Mr.  Syme,  who  was  lame,  after  a  long  day  spent  in 
trying  to  impart  the  most  elementary  knowledge  to 
thirty  or  forty  Bush-children,  whose  idea  of  life  was 
limited  to  mustering,  lambing,  and  shearing,  enlivened 
a  spell  on  the  burst  at  Christmas,  to  talk  to  Frank 
in  the  soft  pure  air,  beneath  the  glittering  stars.”  The 
boy's  heart  burnt  within  him  as  he  listened  to  the  story 
of  an  eloquent  Past,  and  of  an  infinitely  glorious  Future 
as  told  by  the  schoolmaster.  If,  however,  we  may  judge 
from  the  result,  we  cannot  speak  highly  of  Mr.  Syme's 
method,  for  the  next  great  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
colony  of  Victoria  was  nothing  else  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey 
being  bearded  by  Master  Frank,  who  at  the  ripe  age  of 
seventeen  lectu^  his  parents  on  their  duty  to  their  off¬ 
spring  in  general  and  himself  in  particular.  Mrs.  Carey 
TCiy  properly  resents  this  in  language  which  may  be 
described  as  more  bitter  than  ladylike.  Addressing  her 
husband,  she  exdaims — 

You’re  in  league  against  me.  It’s  you  who  ore  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boy’s  impudence.  A  mean-spirited  coward — setting  a  child  to  do 
your  dirty  work  1 " 

Mr.  Carey  here  thunders  out,  **  Leave  the  room,  Frank !  ”  his 
lethargy  for  the  moment  shaken  off  as  he  stood  erect  pointing  to 
tlM  door. 

**  Coming  out  in  a  new  character,”  cried  Mrs.  Carey  satirically. 

Exchanging  the  maudlin  for  the  brutal.  But  Frank  shall  not  go,” 
she  continued,  violently  placing  herself  before  the  door ;  **  he  shall 
promise  to  submit.”  Then  suddenly  breaking  down,  she  began  to 
•ob.  **  Yon  want  to  break  my  heart,  and  the  poor  children  i^l  be 
loft  to  the  mercy  of  a  drunkaj^.” 

The  scene  which  follow*  is  brief.  Mrs.  Carey,  “as 
usual,**  takes  to  her  bed.  Mr.  Carey’s  attentions  to  the 
whisky  bottle  do  not  decrease ;  the  high-minded  boy 

Sts  bis  own  way,  and  goes  to  continue  his  studies  in 
elboume,  where  be  meets  wiidi  Mr.  Mayne,  the 
manaTOr  of  the  old  bank,  who  had  brought  letters  of 
introduction  to  Mr.  Carey  when  he  first  came  to  the 
colony.  This  banker  is  the  only  wholesome  character 
in  these  three  weary  volumes.  He  is  the  making  of 
Master  Frank  Carey,  whatever  the  making  may  be 
worth,  and  at  the  one  only  critical  period  of  the  young 
prig’s  existence  behaves  with  kindness  and  common 
sense.  This  was  when  Frank  Carey  was  tempted  by  his 
own  mother.  Of  course  whisky  and  Mrs.  Carey  to¬ 
gether  soon  dispose  of  Mr.  Carey,  who  dies  suddenly. 
FVank  then  becomes  the  manager  of  the  Lakeville  Bank, 
with  a  salary  of  400Z.  a  year  and  a  house.  Frank’s 
mother  recovers  her  bloom — is  still  distinguished  for  her 
figure  and  powers  of  fascination — and  carries  all  before 
her.  Among  other  things,  she  carries  off  the  Hays — a 
rich  family,  with  any  amount  of  money.  Old  Hay  will 

gVe  20,00()L  down  for  a  certain  kind  of  daughter-in- 
w.  Mrs.  Carey  determines  thereupon  to  marry  her 
daughter  Fanny  to  John  Hay.  John  Hay’s  mother,  it 
should  be  noted,  was  Mrs.  Carey’s  cook  at  the  time  the 
Careys  rivalled  the  viceregal  splendour  at  Toorak. 

John  Hay  does  not  allow  the  grass  to  grow  under  his 
feet  in  making  love  to  Fanny,  who  is  a  splendid  girl, 
and  dashing  as  was  her  mother  when  she  was  Miss 
Ldsmorr. 

“Nobody  is  like  you,  Fanny,”  says  John.  He  hesitated;  then 
making  a  bold  dash,  “  It’s  no  use  oeating  about  the  bash.  You 
krow  how  fond  I  am  of  you.  I  shall  never  be  happy  unless  you 
will  marry  me.” 

Fanny  felt  that  this  was  sudden. 

“Say^  you’ll  have  me,  Fanny;  just  say  it,  that’s  all.”  He 
whisperingly  pressed  for  one  little  word,  and  the  '*  Yes  ”  was  mur¬ 
mur^  as  her  face  lay  hidden  on  his  shoulder. 

But  to  bring  about  this  delightful  consummation  so 
elegantly  described  had  cost  money.  Mrs.  Carey  had 
been  again  lavish.  She  had  ordered  her  jewels  to  be 
altered,  dresses  to  be  made — and  these  in  Melbourne  are 
ten  times  as  dear  as  they  are  in  Paris — and  on  the  whole 
she  had  lavished  considerably.  After  marrying  Fanny 
to  John,  she  returns  to  her  son,  whoso  life  she  begins  to 
make  wretched  by  further  indulgence  in  her  lavishing 
propensities,  and  finally  suggests  that  he  should  make  a 
requisition  on  the  bank  of  which  he  is  manager.  Frank 
very  nearly  succumbs  to  this.  Opening  the  door  of  his 
private  room,  after  having  rushed  away  from  his  mother, 


his  eye  catches  the  glitter  of  a  pile  of  sovereigns. 
“  They  sparkle  and  seem  to  move.  Surely  they  are 
living  things — powerful,  almighty.  They  can  spare  him 
and  his  the  mortification  of  asking  help  from  the  Hays ; 
they  can  give  him  back  credit,  position,  hojpe,  and  save 
the  family  honour.  Surely  they  are  omnipotent,  and 
he  is  their  master  ”  (the  authoress  appearing  to  forget, 
or  never  to  have  known,  that  there  are  not  two  omnipo- 
tents,  but  one  omnipotent)  ;  “  Frank’s  band  closes  on  the 
heap  ”  of  the  omnipotents ;  “  the  metallic  coldness  in* 
creases  by  contact  with  his  burning  palm ;  ”  then  “  he 
drops  the  sovereigns ;  they  all  fall  to  the  floor,  a  fiery 
shower  hissing  the  word  ‘  thief  ’  fi*om  comer  and  cranny 
as  they  roll.”  Frank  then  calls  upon  God  to  help  him, 
collects  the  scattered  gold,  counts  it  carefully,  and,  to 
escape  disgrace  and  min,  flies  to  Mr.  Mayne,  who  gives 
him  very  sound  advice,  and  an  offer  of  further  employ¬ 
ment  ;  l^t  Frank  steadfastly  refuses  ever  again  to  go 
into  a  bank,  all  bank  managers  and  clerks,  aocording  to 
his  notions,  being  thieves ;  and,  to  escape  coming  to  uiat 
condition,  Mr.  FWnk  Carey  goes  as  an  agent  of  the  old 
bank  to  Western  Australia,  but  not  in  the  banking 
business;  that  is  renounced  for  ever.  Here  this  im¬ 
maculate  young  man  comes  in  contact  with  expirees^ 
lifers,  and  leavers,  and  the  reader  is  enlightened  on  the 
charms  of  convict  life  at  Bockingham,  Perth,  and  King 
George’s  Sound.  In  conclusion,  there  comes  something 
sudden,  but  satisfactory.  Quartz  turns  np  trumps,  and 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  father’s  ruin  brings  splendid 
prosperity  to  the  son. 

But  it  is  a  wretched  story.  That  there  are  in  Victoria 
such  pec^le  as  the  OMeys,  the  Veals,  the  Hays,  and 
the  rest  of  the  tiresome  folk  who  live  at  Lakeville,  we 
have  no  doubt,  but  these  and  the  others  who  play  the 
principal  parts  in  *  Frank  Carey  ’  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  real  people  of  Victoria  either  in  forming  their  tastes 
or  directing  their  ways  than  the  mosquitoes  of  its  fields 
have  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  kine,  and  sheep^ 
and  the  other  superior  creatures  who  make  np  the  chi^ 
wealth  of  that  famous  English  plantation. 

There  is  one  point  we  had  almost  forgotten,  to  which 
the  writer  calls  marked  attention,  and  to  which  she 
attaches  much  significance,  as  showing  the  differenoe 
in  the,  way  of  looking  at  their  resp^tivepositionB  that 
lies  between  the  members  of  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  and  the  members  of  the  popidar  Assembly  in 
Melbourne.  The  first  always  speak  of  going  down  to 
the  House,  the  Victorians  as  going  ^  to  theirs.  When 
wo  remember  that  the  Honse  of  Commons  is  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  and  the  other  place  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  an  ordinary  intellect  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  difference.  Only  colonial  ladies  are  so 
acute  and  sensitive. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 


Jerninghai 

from  being  a  very  clear,  pretty  little  poem.  Its  story 
starts  off  very  well  as  the  account  of  a  woman’s  enthu¬ 
siastic  love  for  the  man  she  marries,  but  it  develops 
into  a  somewhat  commonplace  plot.  The  husband,  Harry> 
thinks  he  has  killed  a  friend  of  his.  Jack  Devi^,  whom, 
in  a  moment  of  passion,  he  has  thrown  over  a  cliff,  and  so 
flies  the  country.  His  wife,  who  tells  the  story,  flies 
with  him,  but  of  course  in  their  new  home  Jack  Devize 
turns  up  alive  and  well,  having  been  picked  up,  when 
he  was  thrown  over  the  cliff,  by  a  passing  vessel. 
Incidents  such  as  these  are  a  little  used  up,  but  the 
whole  story  is  told  in  a  fresh  manner  that  is  very  plea¬ 
sant  and  amusing,  and  that  often  touches  very  closejv 
upon  the  pathetic.  The  character  of  the  pretty,  ad¬ 
miring  little  wife,  somewhat  silly  perhaps  at  times,  but 
whose  devotion  to  her  husband  in  the  time  of  his  hard 
fortune  deserves  for  her  all  honour,  is  very  well  done ; 
she  is  very  possible  and  human,  without  being  ex¬ 
aggerated,  while  the  necessity  for  some  event  to  bring 
out  the  strong  merits  of  a  nature  that  would  otherwise 
appear  a  little  commonplace  and  uninteresting  is  the 


II 


There  are  many  other  passages  worthy  of  quotation 
and  deservittg  of  praise.  The  scene  where  the  police¬ 
men  come  to  the  house  when  she  is  alone,  to  arrest  the 


that  Balzac  loved  his  characters  and  regarded  them  as 
real  human  beings,  and  introduced  the  various  people  of 


uninteresting,  it  is  not  as  a  whole  so  pleasing  as  the 
author’s  previous  novels,  but  it  is  clever,  well-written. 


Engluh  audience,  will  remember  the  delight  that  the 
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clearest  justification  for  the  introduction  of  the  imagi- 
naiy  murder.  The  lover  saw  her  first .  looking  at  a 
passion-flower,  and  the  fact  calls  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  bride  a  very  pretty  thongM  prettily  put — 

Who  planted  the  root  and  iti  climbing  planned  ? 

Who  water'd  below  and  cherish’d  above  ? 

It  it  the  work  of  a  gardener’s  hand 
That  caasee  mjr  Harry  and  me  to  love  ? 

Had  that  mrokier  never  been  bom  or  hii'd, 

Or  done  this  one  insignificant  thing ; 

the  passion-fiower  died ;  my  heart  is  tir'd 
With  the  troublesome  sadden  thoughts  that  spring ; 

And  mine  eyes  are  filling  with  foolish  tears, 

And  the  pang  that  I  feel  is  sharp  and  keen, 

As  I  see  the  empty,  unhappy  years. 

And  I  think  of  all  that  might  not  have  been. 


soul.  That  night  Beppo  Ghecchi  and  ho  would  eat 
maccaroni,  and  have  a  pennyworth  of  ice  for  tbeir 
wine ;  and  then,  when  the  monkey  and  the  white  mice 
were  both  asleep  in  the  hay,  they  would  talk.  They 
would  speak  about  a  village  in  Umbria,  where,  instead 
of  the  gas^  lamps  of  these  hot  streets,  the  glow-worms 
bum  all  night  long  among  the  drills  of  maize.  Beppo’s 
mother  had  a  field  and  a  fig-tree  there ;  and  some  day 
they  would  both  g;o  back  and  eat  polenta  with  her,  and 
never  play  or  sing  when  it  rained,  but  only  play  morra 
always  under  the  porch  of  San  Teodora.*'  This  old  idea 
of  Italian  home-sickness  had  been  done  to  death  in  many 
ways,  but  the  author  of  ‘  Blue  Boses  *  presents  it  in 
such  delicate  poetic  fashion  that  it  seems  as  good  as  new, 
to  use  a  homely  simile,  if  not  all  new.  We  all  know 


husband  who  has  alreadv  made  his  escape,  is  exceedingly  it  is  a  little  curious,  startUng,  and  not  altogether  pleas, 
well  given.  The  complete  surprise  and  wonder  of  the  ing,  to  find  another  person  adopting  them,  as  the  author 
woman,  who  has  no  idea  of  what  her  husband  has  done,  of  ‘  Blue  Boses  ’  does,  by  introducing  Dr.  Hoiwce 
or  where  he  is,  is  presented  very  vividly  in  a  few  striking  Bianchon  son  of  the  famous  Horace  Bianchon, 
Hues  that  contrast  with  the  comparative  weakness  vrith  who  began  life  in  Paris  at  the  Maison  Vauquer  with 
which  the  •  final  meeting  between  Jack  Devize  and  Rastignac. 


woman,  who  has  no  idea  of  what  her  husband  has  done, 
or  where  he  is,  is  presented  very  vividly  in  a  few  striking 
Hnes  that  contrast  with  the  comparative  weakness  vrith 
which  the  *  final  meeting  between  Jack  Devize  and 
Harry  is  bandied.  The  author  of  *  Harry  *  can  describe 
a  certain  kind  of  woman  exceedingly  well,  and  can  tell 
a  story  in  a  very^easant,  pretty  way,  and  for  both 
these  qualities  *  ^rry  ’  is  quite  worth  reading.  It 
seems  very  much  the  kind  of  poem  that  the  aumor  of 
*Mrs.  Jemingham’s  Journal’  would  produce  after 
reading  that  strange  poem  of  Browning’s  which  first 
appeared  as  **  James  Lee,”  and  which  since  destroyed 
the  idea  of  many  that  Ihe  heroine  was  James  Lee’s 
mistress,  by  being  turned  into  **  James  Lee’s  Wife,”  and 
determining  to  draw  also  the  picture  of  a  woman  devoted 
to  a  man,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  much  for  him,  and  to 
tell  it  in  the  same  way,  but  obliged,  of  course,  to  alter 
the  situation,  and  making  therefore  the  woman  happy 
in  her  love.  What  the  result  is  has  been  already  in¬ 
dicated. 

BXva  Hoses.  By  the  Author  of  *  Vera.*  (Henry  S. 
Eling  and  Go.) — Alphonse  Karr  has  said  and  done  a  good 
manj  clever  things,  from  the  invention  of  Etretat  to  the 
receipt  for  pronouncing  a  Russian  name — **  break  some¬ 
thing  and  say  shi.**  But  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  fanciful  sentences  he  ever  wrote  is  that  which 
is  the  keynote  of  the  present  novel  —  ”11  n’y  a 
en  B  qu’une  rose  hleue :  c’est  k  dire  une  rose  que  I’on 
r^ve,  <|ue  Ton  respire,  mais  qu’on  ne  cueille  jamais^' 
But  this  graceful  idea,  which  gives  to  the  novel  before 
ns  the  very  pleasiug  title  of  *  Blue  Boses,’  has  little 
else  to  do  with  the  story  more  than  with  that  of  many 


DRAMA. 

MB.  JOSEPH  JEFFERSON  AT  THE  HATMABKIT. 

Mr.  Jefferson’s  acting  is  so  completely  different  from 
anything  that  we  have  upon  the  sta^e  at  present,  that  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  make  up  one’s  mmd  exactly  how  it 
is  to  be  estimated.  There  is  almost  no  standara  of  com¬ 
parison,  for  we  have  no  actor  who  at  all  resembles 
him.  Indeed,  there  is,  and  has  been  for  a  very  long 
time,  only  one  actor  oP  light  comedy  who  can  enter 
the  lists  as  a  rival,  Mr.  Gharles  Mathews,  and  Mr. 
Gharles  Mathews’  acting — we  are,  of  course,  regarding 
the  comparison  as  made  when  Mr.  Gharles  Mathews 
was  at  his  best — had  never  the  same  varied  scope, 
nor  the  same  mastery  of  emotion,  that  belongs  to 
Mr.  Jeffbrson.  Perfect  in  his  delineation  of  mere 
comedy,  Mr.  Mathews  does  not  and  did  not  pos« 
sess  one  power  which  Mr.  Jefferson  adds  to  an  equal 
mastery  of  the  purely  comic  —  the  power  of  ex* 
pressing  pathos.  Thackeray,  many  years  ago,  in  his 
lecture  on  charity  and  humour,  said  that  humour  had 
moistened  more  eyes  than  ever  tragedy  had  vratered 
from  her  pompous  old  urn,  and  spoke  of  it  as  striking 
into  dry  and  dusty  places,  and  making  the  living  waters 
g^h  and  sparkle.  It  is  just  this  power  of  moistening 


else  to  do  with  the  story  more  than  with  that  of  many  gush  ana  sparxie.  ic  is  lust  mis  power  or  moistening 
hundreds  of  other  stories  of  people  who  have,  to  use  the  eyes  with  emotion  that  Mr.  Mathews  wants,  and  that 

words  of  the  author’s  preface,  ”  had  some  ungrasped  Mr.  Jefferson  possesses  to  so  eminent  a  de^e.  To 

ideal,  some  illusory  hope,  some  golden  dream,  some  deny  Mr.  Mathews  humour  of  a  veiy  high  kind 
Will-o’-the-wisp  of  the  heart.”  Many  novels  arise  to  would  be  like  denying  the  sun  at  mid-day,  but  that 
the  mind  to  which  the  title  would  be  peculiarly  better  part  of  humour  which  is  bound  up  with  deeper 
adapted;  but  this  is  not  the  case  vrith  the  latest  emotions  is  lacking.  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  sp^k- 

novel  of  the  author  of  ‘Vera,’  which  leads  to  ing  of  his  singular  want  of  passionate  expression, 

the  inference  that  the  title  uvas  found  after  the  novel  says,  Ho  good  actor  I  have  ever  seen  was  so  utterly 
vras  written,  not  the  novel  built  up  from  the  idea  sag-  powerless  in  the  manifestation  of  all  the  powerful  emo- 
gested  by  Alphonse  Karr.  A  young  and  beautiful  tions:  rage,  scorn,  pathos,  dignity,  vindictiveness,  tender- 
Polish  woman  marries  an  English  officer  in  the  Austrian  ness,  and  wild  mirth,  are  all  beyond  his  means.  This 
service,  their  marriage  is  not  happy,  the  heroine  dies,  is  undeniably  the  great  defect  of  Mr.  Mathews’  acting, 
and  the  husband,  we  are  told,  marries  again.  This  is  in  and  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Jefferson  shines.  Those 
its  briefest  form  the  plot  of  ‘  Blue  Roses.’  The  plot  is  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Mr.  Jefferson 
not  verv  fresh,  the  story  is  somewhat  disagreeable  and  when  he  first  came  to  England  some  years  ago. 


aistmcily  artistic,  1C  IS  cuiuvaieu  lu  etyio  auv*  appicvic*-  , —  - °  r, 

tiye  in  thoncht;  moreover,  it  has  none  of  the  faults  that  enthugiasm  which  waa  aroused  by  the  exquisite  blen^ng 
diafiimre  ao^y  of  the  modern  novels  that  deluge  ns,  of  the  comic  with  the  pathetic  which  made  Bip  Yan 
and  after  aU  there  are  not  many  books  of  the  kind  Winkle  ao  justly  famona.  Smce  ttot  time,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
oominir  out  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  aay  so  much,  son’s  acting  has  been  steadily  growmg  in  perfecbon  ;  but 
One  passaire  we  must  quote,  where  the  faithful  Polish  though  he  was  anxious  to  act  many  other  parts.  Dog- 


wTKraKer  m^^^ttog  her  in  P;ris  for  the  last  berry“among  othere,  his  Eip  was  so  univei^lly  popular 
time,  flings  a  silver  coin  to  an  Italian  organ-grinder that  it  was  only  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  Comptra 
«  The  ItaBan,  shouldering  his  instrument  of  torture,  went  Benefit,  that  a  London  ^dience  for  the  firet  time  s^ 
away  delighted.  He  also,  though  only  a  ragged  man  him  in  a  new  part.  We  ^ 

who  smelt  of  garlic,  had  a  vision  of  a  ‘  blue  rose  ’  in  hia  praise  of  his  actmg  of  Mr.  Golightly  in  Lend,  Me  Fne 
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Shillings,  The  praise  mast  be  repeated,  or  rather  in¬ 
creased,  for  his  rendering  of  the  part  on  Monday 
night.  The  qniet  hamoor,  the  delicate  g^race  of  the 
performance,  together  with  that  artistic  gleam  of  semi¬ 
pathos  which  Mr.  Jefferson  contrives  to  infose  into  the 
troubles  of  Mr.  Golightly,  are  only  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  piece  is,  or  rather 
was,  a  &voarite  with  Mr.  Bnckstone.  Those  who  never 
saw  Mr.  Bnckstone  in  the  part  can  easily  imagine  from 
his  acting  how  it  wonld  have  been  given,  and  nu^  feel 
confident  that  anything  more  different  from  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The  part  of 
Hugh  de  Brass  seems  a  little  too  broad  for  an  actor  of 
such  exquisite  refinement  of  style  as  Mr.  Jefferson.  All 
that  his  acting  could  do  to  inspire  the  character  with 
the  grace  and  delicacy  of  the  daintiest  comedy  was  done 
by  the  artist,  but  admirable  though  it  is  it  must  be 
placed  below  the  level  of  his  Mr.  Goli^tly.  The 
audience  were  delighted  with  both  parts.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  proof  that  we  could  advance  of  the  success  of 
these  new  representations  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
a  London  audience  is  willing  to  welcome  Mr.  Golightly 
and  Hugh  de  Brass,  although  their  appearance  causes 
the  temporary  eclipse  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 


VAEIOKUM  NOTES. 

A  friend  of  the.  late  Mr.  Fletcher  Harper  of  New  York 
writes  to  us ; — **  Fletcher  Harper,  although  one  of  a  firm  who 
were  specially  denounced  as  pirates  by  some  foreign  authors, 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  an  intelligent  and  honourable  class  of 
publisher.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  and  of  sound 
integrity.  Ilis  word  was  literally  his  bond.  I  had  many 
dealings  with  him  as  an  English  author  treating  with  an 
American  publisher,  and  I  do  not  remember  that  a  scrap  of 
writing  in  the  way  of  formal  agreement  ever  passed  between 
us.  I  should  have  considered  any  verbal  understanding  with 
him  as  safe  as  if  it  were  consigned  to  the  most  formal  parch¬ 
ment,  and  I  should  have  felt  sure  that  if  any  doubt  existed 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  any  agreement,  and  1 
were  not  at  hand,  he  would  at  once  have  decided  it  in  my 
favour.  He  was  one  of  a  family  of  brothers  who  were  as  remark¬ 
able  in  their  way  as  the  Cheerybles.  They  were  not  of  course 
so  romantically  generous  and  philanthropic ;  they  were  men  of 
business  above  all  things,  and  did  not  profess  universal 
benevolence.  But  their  affection  for  each  other,  and  their 
confidence  in  each  other,  were  among  business  men  almost 
unique.  I  have  read  lately  that  in  all  their  years  of  partner¬ 
ship  they  never  had  any  formal  articles  of  agreement  drawn 
up.  I  do  not  myself  know  anything  on  the  subject,  but  I  can 
quite  believe  this  to  have  been  the  fkct.  The  whole  publishing 
house  was  made  up  of  Harpers — fathers,  uncles,  nephews,  sons. 
The*  names  multiplied  so  that  they  had  recourse  to  soubriquets 
to  distinguish  between  one  junior  Harper  and  another. 
When  there  were  two  Joseph  Harpers  among  the  younger 
men,  one  who  lived  across  the  ^st  River  was  called 
‘Brooklyn  Joe,’  to  avoid  confusion.  The  publishing  house 
of  the  Harpers  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  resorts  of  the 
literary  stranger  in  New  York.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
publishing  establishment  in  the  world,  and  some  Harper  was 
always  disengaged,  and  ready  to  welcome  a  talk  with  the 
visitor.  Fletcher  Harper  was  the  last  of  the  brothers  who 
founded  the  firm.  He  was  an  old  man  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
but  he  looked  wonderfully  young.  He  bore  up  long  against 
time  and  the  hour  with  a  hale  and  sturdy  resistance.  He  had 
travelled  much,  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  England,  and  a 
warm  lover  of  London.  It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  I  last 
met  him  in  Piccadilly,  and  noticed  that  he  walked  with  the 
rapid  elastic  step  of  a  young  man,  although  he  was  then  more 
than  seventy  years  of  age.  He  talked  of  coming  to  England 
soon  again,  and  asked  me  in  his  cheery  way  when  he  was  next 
to  see  me  in  Franklin  Square,  New  York.  The  house  in  Franklin 
Square,  New  York,  would  surely  not  seem  the  same  place  to 
me  without  Fletcher  Harper.” 

Scotland  has  just  lost,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Nisbet-IIamilton, 


the  most  thorough-going  believer,  in  this  generation  at  least, 
in  Toryism  as  a  species  of  Patriarchal  despotism.  As  a  landed 
proprietor  in  Scotland  and  England,  he  was  kind  both  to 
tenants  and  to  farm-servants,  but  they  had  nothing  to  expect 
from  him  in  the  way  of  independence,  and  he  will  always  be 
remembered  in  history  as  the  proprietor  who  had  the  courage 
to  refuse  to  renew  the  lease  of  his  farm  to  Mr.  George  Hope,  the 
typical  tenant-farmer,  and  one  of  the  ablest  theoretical  and 
practical  agriculturalisU  of  the  day,  and  admittedly  because 
Mr.  Hope  was  a  Liberal.  Mr.  Nisbet-Hamilton  was  a  most 
excellent  man  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell  has  been  appointed  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain.  If  he  accept  the  appointment  he  will  be 
one  of  the  worthiest  representatives  his  country  could  have. 
There  will  probably  be  something  fascinating  to  Mr.  Lowell  in 
the  prospect  of  some  years  in  Spain.  He  is  a  special  lover  of 
Spanish  literature  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  old  books 
and  one  to  whom  some  wanderings  in  Spanish  cathedrals  would 
be  especially  delightful  It  will  be  remembered  that  Washington 
Irving  was  also  for  some  years  American  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  Spain.  We  notice  that  some  of  our  contemporaries  make  a 
curious  mistake  with  regard  to  Mr.  Lowell’s  age.  Even  the 
Times  reproduces  the  error.  Mr.  Lowell  is  spoken  of  as  begin¬ 
ning  diplomatic  work  very  late  in  life,  and  is  described  as  being 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  He  is  in  reality  just  ten  years  younger, 
being  only  in  his  fifty-ninth  year,  and  we  may  add  that  he  looke 
ten  years  younger  still. 

The  following  authenticated  anecdote  may  be  appreciated 
by  men  of  the  most  opposite  ways  of  thinking  on  the  Eastern 
Question.  One  day,  Abdul  Medjid  took  a  walk  with  Riza 
Pasha,  in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  when  they  met  some 
Swiss  street-hawkers,  whose  blue  blouses  seemed  a  strange 
apparel  to  the  Sultan.  “  What  kind  of  people  are  these  P  ” 
a^ed  Abdul  Medjid.  “  They  are  Switzers !  ”  replied  Riza. 

“  Switzers !  What  country  is  theirs  P  ”  inquired  ^e  Sultan. 

“  It  is  a  small  Republic,  bordering  upon  Germany  and  France,” 
was  the  answer  of  the  Pasha,  who  had  some  better  notions  of 
political  geography  than  his  Imperial  master.  They  must 
be  very  good  people,”  Abdul  Medjid  said  musingly;  “they 
keep  no  ambasi^or  here  to  worry  me.” 

Midhat  Pasha  attended  the  conversazione  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  in 
course  of  conversation  with  some  friends  freely  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  Russians  will  not  have  crossed  the  Danube  by 
the  middle  of  July.  The  creator  of  the  Turkish  Constitution 
forgets,  apparently,  the  wise  advice  of  Hosea  Biglow — never  to 
prophesy  unless  you  know. 

The  increase  in  the  traffic  on  the  Roumanian  railways  has 
not  led  to  an  increase  in  the  receipts,  which,  from  January  1  to 
June  8,  are  107,520  francs  less  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  lost  year.  This  diminution  of  the  customary  profits  gave 
rise  to  a  rather  amusing  incident.  On  the  directors  of  the  line 
being  asked  by  the  Russian  head-quarters  if  they  would 
guarantee  the  ^ety  of  the  Imperial  train,  they  replied  th  ey 
could  not,  as  they  hod  not  the  funds  in  hand  to  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  precautions.  This  was  telegraphed  to  St  Petersburg,  with 
a  request  for  instructions.  The  Czar  immediately  replied  with 
a  very  curt  order  to  the  Military  Treasury  at  once  to  advance 
the  requisite  money.  Comforting  for  non-imperial  passengers ! 

A  London  fashionable  journal  contained  last  week  an 
account  of  the  dinner  given  to  General  Grant  at  the  Reform 
Club.  Panting  Time  evidently  toils  after  this  journal  in  vain, 
for  the  dinner  itself  has  not  yet  come  off,  and  will  not  take 
place  until  next  week. 

It  is  said  that  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  has  scored  another 
and  a  crowning  social  triumph,  and  has  actually  made  up  all 
differences  with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch — the  peer  that  said  of 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  Reform  Act  that  there  was  nothing  left  of  tho 
original  Bill  but  the  word  “  Whereas.” 

Fuller  news  of  the  recently  mentioned  remarkable  excava¬ 
tions,  made  at  Dodona,  has  now  come  in.  The  real  position  of 
that  ancient  Hellenic  sanctuary  was  determined  a  short  time 
ago  by  M.  Konstantinos  Karapanos,  who  sought  for  it  in  tbo 
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valley  of  Tearakobitza,  where  formerly  the  town  of  Passaron 
was  supposed  to  have  been  situated.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  valley,  which  is  closed  towards  the  south-west  by  the 
Olytzika  Mountain  (the  Tomaros  of  old),  there  is  a  projecting 
hill  with  a  triple  group  of  ruins.  On  the  top  there  are  the 
ruins  of  a  little  town  with  a  seven-turreted  wall.  On  the  slope 
of  the  hill  a  theatre  is  seen,  which  Mr.  Martin  Leake  has 
already  described.  To  the  east  of  the  theatre,  the  sanctuary  was 
placed.  A  temple  court,  200  metres  long  and  90  metres  broad, 
has  been  discovered.  It  surrounded  a  temple  of  Zeus,  that  had  a 
length  of  40  metres.  A  further  enclosure,  110  metres  long 
nnd  105  metres  broad,  shows  several  double  rows  of  pedestals 
on  which  votive  offerings  were  placed.  These  pedestals 
formed  sacred  pathways  to  various  sanctuaries.  One  of  them 
was  an  Aphrodite  temple,  as  is  proved  from  the  inscription  on  a 
metal  wheel  dedicated  to  her.  We  may  remark  here,  in  passing, 
that  the  wheel  was  also  a  symbol  of  the  Germanic  Sun-Goddess 
■and  Goddess  of  Love,  Freia.  At  Dodona,  a  mass  of  metal 
figures  of  deities;  various  reliefs;  twenty-four  clay  vessels 
with  dedicatory  inscriptions  to  Zeus  Nai'os,  Dione  and  Aphro¬ 
dite  ;  bronze  plates,  containing  documentary  inscriptions ;  more 
than  eighty  leaden  plates,  forming  an  archive  of  the  Oracle ;  as 
well  as  a  great  many  ornaments,  arms,  and  tools,  have  been  dug 
out.  In  some  cases,  the  same  leaden  plate  contains  oracular  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers  of  different  periods.  A  curious  inscription  on  a 
plate  refers  to  a  gift  made  to  Zeus,  the  ruler  of  Dodona,  by 
Agathon,  the  son  of  Echephylos,  and  by  all  his  kith  and  kin, 
who  were  guests  of  the  Molossians  and  residents  in  Zakyn- 
thos,”  and  who  speak  of  themselves  as  descendants,  in  the 
thirtieth  generation,  of  the  Trojan  Kassandra.*’  This  would 
place  the  inscription  in  about  the  third  century  before  our  time 
of  reckoning.  In  the  war  between  the  Makedonian  King 
Philip  V.  and  the  Aetolian  League,  Dorimachos  burnt  the 
pillared  hall  of  Dodona,  destroyed  the  votive  offerings,  and 
demolished  the  sanctuary.  That  which  remained  of  it,  is  now 
brought  to  light  by  the  exertions  of  M.  Karapanos  and  the 
Frenchmen  who  aided  him. 

The  little  German  town  of  Siegen,  in  Westphalia,  is  so  well 
proved  now  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  courageous  local  patriotism 
among  the  Antwerpeners  to  continue  sticking  to  the  old  view, 
which  made  Rubens  a  native  of  their  town.  A  great  many 
learned  inquirers — Dutch  as  well  as  German — have  settled  the 
once  uncertain  point.  Among  the  Dutch  who  acknowledge  the 
claim  of  Siegen,  is  M.  Backhuizen  van  den  Brinck,  the  keeper 
of  the  State  archives  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1809,  documents 
were  found  in  the  archives  of  Idstein,  which  leave  no  longer 
room  for  doubt  on  the  matter.  Nevertheless,  the  Burgomaster 
and  the  aldermen  of  Antwerp  have  refused  accepting  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  town  of  Siegen  for  the  forthcoming  Rubens 
celebration ;  giving  as  a  reason  their  unshaken  belief  in  the 
fact  of  .Antwerp  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  great  master. 
Antwerp  having  been  formerly  within  the  German  Empire, 
and  its  inhabitants— like  the  Dutch  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Belgians — speaking  what  they  themselves  call  the  **  Nether- 
German  **  {Neder-duitich)  tongue,  this  Rubens  contention  is  a 
family  quarrel,  after  all ;  but  not  the  less  persistent  for  that 

A  monument  in  honour  of  Ludwig  Borne,  the  German 
Democratic  writer,  who  died  at  Paris,  as  an  exile,  in  1837,  has 
been  raised  in  his  native  town,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 
Borne  was  one  of  those  who  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  a  revolutionary  party,  previous  to  the  popular 
rising  of  1848-49.  Whilst  exerting  himself  to  bring  about  a 
better  understanding  between  the  French  and  German  nations, 
and  attacking  with  the  utmost  vigour  the  political  oppression 
under  which  his  countrymen  suffered,  he  always  defended  his 
Fatherland  against  unjust  aspersions.  Dr.  Reinganum,  a  well- 
known  Democratic  leader  at  Frankfort,  made  the  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  which  was 
declared  by  the  committee  to  be  henceforth  under  the 
charge  of  the  communal  authorities.  The  burgomaster.  Dr. 
von  Mumm,  expressed,  in  the  name  of  the  town,  hearty  thanks 
to  the  committee.  Amidst  a  choral  song,  wreaths  were  then 
deposited  at  the  base  of  the  Borne  monument  by  the  numerous 
•deputations  assembled. 


The  unexpected  ringing  of  the  electric  bells  on  Monday  night 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  a  wire  being 
struck  by  lightning,  which  brought  so  many  members  rushing 
into  the  House  to  know  what  was  going  on,  would  certainly 
in  ancient  times  have  been  regarded  as  a  special  summons  from 
the  powers  above,  and  would  even  to-day  have  been  looked 
upon  as  something  ominous  by  many  people  if  the  dehate  going 
on  had  had  any  connexion  with  Russia  or  any  other  feature  of 
the  Eastern  ditiiculty. 

Lord  Redesdale^s  observation  with  reference  to  Lord  Truro’s 
questions  as  to  the  Blackheath  highway  robberies,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  Monday  night,  that  **  if  the  noble  lord  made  it 
known  that  when  he  dined  out  he  put  a  revolver  in  his  pocket, 
he  would  not  have  his  coach  stopped  ”  (referring  to  the  case  ot 
Colonel  Rich,  who  frightened  away  the  robbers  by  presenting  a 
revolver  to  them),  is  scarcely  satisfactory  or  sensible.  It  is  not 
agreeable  to  be  told  that,  in  order  to  be  free  from  robbery 
within  the  twelve-mile  radius,  one  must  conduct  oneself  as  if 
resident  in  Hell-upon-wheels,  or  Youbedam,  or  Red-dog,  and 
that  Derringers  and  other  Colts  are  as  necessary  in  London 
as  in  the  western  land  sacred  to  Bret  Harte  and  Joaquin 
Miller.  Moreover,  the  danger  to  others  should  be  thought  of. 

Mr.  John  Bright  will  unveil  the  statue  of  Cobden  in  the 
Exchange  at  Bradford  early  in  July.  A  large  number  of  the 
personal  friends  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright,  and  of  those 
interested  in  the  political  teachings  of  Mr.  Cobden,  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 

The  Countess  of  Derwent  water,”  who  in  1868  made  some 
little  talk  with  regard  to  her  case,  when  she  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  the  grounds  of  Dilston  Castle  where  she  had  settled 
down,  has  turned  up  again,  in  a  case  for  the  recovery  of  pos- 
sesssion  of  a  house  at  the  Shotley  Bridge  county  court  As 
the  unfeeling  Judge  declined  to  accept  the  **  proofs  ”  offered 
by  the  Countess,  she  threatens  to  bring  the  case  to  London. 
Now  is  the  chance  for  some  devoted  medisevalist  to  revive 
chivalry,  and  play  the  Don  Quixote  of  this  most  distressed 
lady.  Or,  still  better,  since  the  eighteenth  century  revival  is 
gaining  ground  so  fast  that  we  have  highwaymen  on  Blackheath 
again,  we  might  have  Jncobitism  as  well,  and  the  name  of 
Derwentwater  is  famous  among  Stuart  adherents. 

Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  the  artist,  is  very  anxious  to  revive 
the  Olympic  games  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  which,  as 
in  the  original,  mental  and  bodily  culture  are  both  to  be 
attended  to,  and  prizes  to  be  offered  for  essays,  poems,  musical 
compositions,  choral  singing,  and  athletics.  We  fear  London 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  however  much  sesthetic  coteries  may 
play  at  renaissance,  is  not  quite  the  place  for  popular  revivals 
of  this  kind,  and  that  such  a  performance  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  would  be  little  better  than  a  Foresters*  fete.  Would 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  Mr.  Browning,  the  Poet  Laureate,  or 
Mr.  Swinburne,  consent  to  deliver  their  poems  thus ;  would 
George  Eliot  treat  an  admiring  audience  to  a  few  pages  of 
a  new  novel ;  or  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Green  rival  Herodotus  P 
These  questions  are  so  for  unanswered,  but  it  is  smd  that  Mr. 
Cave  Thomas  b  so  anxious  for  the  success  of  his  scheme  that 
he  is  ready  to  undertake  the  part  of  Discobolus  at  a  moment’s 
notice. 

A 

The  great  sea-serpent  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  front,  or 
rather  to  the  surface  again,  and  this  time  in  the  sight  of  a 
royal  yacht.  The  great  sea-serpent  had  much  better  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  royal  yachts,  for  if,  as  has  been  said,  only  one 
sea-serpent  exists,  he  is  quite  too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  when 
royal  yachts  happen  to  be  in  a  hurry  the  results  of  neighbour¬ 
hood  are  by  no  means  pleasant. 

Hr.  Shaw-Lefevre  is  to  be  the  new  president  of  the  Statis¬ 
tical  Society. 

The  reports  of  Consul  Freeman  upon  the  atrocitiej  in  Ochievo 
will  be  issued  shortly  from  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  vacant  Recordthip  of  G!o  icester  will  probably  he  con¬ 
ferred  upon  Mr.  Granville  A.  H.  Somerset. 

A  great  Corseivative  demonstration  is  rumoured  for  Man¬ 
chester  on  August  25. 
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Mr.  Ward  Hunt  ia  fai  1  to  hare  bought  the  shipbuilding 
works  of  Messrs.  Napier  and  Co. 

Some  mongers  or  manufacturers  of  news  credit  Mr.  Froude 
with  the  intention  of  writing  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne— a  piece  of  work  for  which  his  literary  and  religious 
leanings  appear  specially  to  unfit  him. 

It  is  believed  that  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  has  commenced 
his  autobiography.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the 
work  will  be  that  in  which  he  traces  the  relations  between  his 
opinions  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War  and  those  of  his 
eminent  kinsman,  who  would  never,  had  he  lived,  have  agreed 
to  a  Crimean  War. 

The  latest  enfant  terrible  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church, 
Professor  Robertson  Smith,  will,  it  is  said,  like  most  enfants 
terribUj  not  suffer  should  his  church  ^expel  him  for  heresy.  It 
is  said  that,  if  all  theological  disabilities  can  be  dispensed  with 
by  that  time,  he  will  be  appointed  to  a  Professorship  of 
Hebrew  in  Glasgow  University,  which  sooner  or  later  will  be 
vacant. 

Mr.  S.  0.  Beeton,  the  well-known  publisher,  who  died  last 
week  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  was  the  first  English  publis  her  of 
*  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin.’ 

The  Executive  Committee  for  the  completion  of  St.  Paul’s 
have  decided,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  to  decorate  the  dome  with  mosaic,  like  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome.  This  is  by  no  means  so  gorgeous  as,  but  certainly  far 
more  practical  than,  Edmund  Burke’s  famous  idea  of  gilding 
the  dome,  which  would  without  doubt  have  looked  very  mag¬ 
nificent,  if  not  a  little  out  of  keeping,  but  would  have  required 
renewing  about  once  a  month. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Schliemann  were  received  on  Thursday  evening 
as  honorary  members  of  the  Rojal  Historical  Society,  Dr. 
Richardson  being  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  crowded  and 
brilliant  attendance.  After  his  reception.  Dr.  Schliemann 
gave  an  interesting  acount  of  his  youth,  his  early  devotion 
t)  Troy,  and  his  labours  at  Hissarlik  and  Mycense.  Mrs. 
Schliemann,  whose  grace  and  manner  of  appearance  captivated 
the  audience,  also  spoke  a  few  words  in  thanks  for  the  reception 
accorded  to  her.  Dr.  Schliemann,  during  the  course  of  his 
address,  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  energy  and  patience 
with  which  his  wife  had  assisted  him  in  his  labours. 

A  certain  Rev.  George  Macaulay,  a  Highland  parson,  and  a 
distant  relative  of  the  historian  of  that  name,  is  said  to  be  on 
the  point  of  publishing  a  series  of  *  Shakespeare  Studies,’  which 
have  already  done  duty  as  sermons,  and  the  object  of  which  is 
to  prove  that  Shakespeare  was  an  orthodox  Trinitarian  and 
probably  a  Presbyterian.  Of  course  he  was.  **  Rock  of  ages,  cleft 
for  me,”  is  one  of  the  suppressed  airs  in  The  Tempest  j  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote  “  There  is  a  happy  land  ”  in  the  second  year 
of  his  married  life ;  and  As  You  Like  It  is  an  allegory,  just  as 
the  Song  of  Solomon  is.  Mr.  Fumivall  has  only  to  prove  that 
the  poet  was  a  teetotaller,  and  the  placing  of  his  works  among 
our  sacred  books  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

If  we  may  believe  a  French  translation  from  the  Chronique^ 
of  a  Japanese  contemporary,  the  doctors  of  Yokohama  were 
formerly  required  by  law  to  keep  a  lantern  burning  in  front  of 
their  houses  for  a  week  after  each  death  among  their  patients. 
One  night  the  newly-arrived  French  ambassador  found  himself 
compelled,  by  his  wife’s  sudden  illness,  to  call  in  immediate 
medical  aid.  Being  made  aware  of  the  law — the  converse,  by 
the  way,  of  ex  luce  lucellum — he  started  in  quest  of  the  most 
successful  physician  of  the  town,  but,  to  bis  distress,  found 
that  all  the  fashionable  doctors  had  their  facades  brilliantly 
illuminated.  At  last  be  discovered  one  obscure  doctor’s  which 
was  modestly  lighted  by  only  five  small  lanterns  ;  but  on  his 
ringing  the  night-bell,  and  explaining  that  the  case  was  urgent, 
the  doctor  appeared  coy,  and  evidently  suspected  some  mis¬ 
apprehension.  At  last,  on  the  ambassador  expressing  great 
confidence  in  his  professional  skill,  as  attested  by  the  imperfect 
lighting  of  his  house,  he  explained,  with  praiseworthy  frank- 
.  Qsaa,  that  he  had  only  been  in  practice  for  the  last  hour 
precisely.  The  ambassador,  we  are  assured,  was  devoted  to 


his  wife,  and  went  elsewhere.  It  would  surely  be  hotter,  for 
many  reasons,  to  enjoin  the  lighted  lanterns  after  the  recovery 
of  a  patient.  But  in  that  case,  in  Yokohama  as  perhaps  in  a 
few  other  cities,  the  lighting  of  the  streets  would  leave  a  good 
deal  to  be  desired. 

The  subject  handled  in  the  initial  article  of  the  Westminster 
Review  for  July  will  be  “The  Chartered  Guilds  of  London; 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  recent  speeches  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  and  Mr.  Frederick  Bramwell,  C.E.,  in  defence  of  the 
Guilds,  will  be  somewhat  caustically  dealt  with. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  cause  of  national  education 
is  making  good  progress  in  Italy,  and  that  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  receiving  valuable  accessions,  which  deserve  notice 
and  encouragement.  Among  other  contributions  to  the  good 
work  in  progress  we  have  seen  a  very  useful  teacher’s  hiuid- 
book,  by  the  Cavalier  Paolo  Delfino,  of  Treviglio,  now  in  a  fourth 
edition,  which  is  rendered  of  greater  usefulness  by  a  portion 
devoted  to  practical  points  in  female  education,  in  which  the 
hand  of  an  experienced  and  accomplished  lady  is  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible. 

The  last  number  of  VArt  contain  a  very  interesting  article, 
the  first  of  a  series,  on  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  by  J. 
Comyns  Carr,  and  an  etching  by  Lalauze,  from  Orchardson’s 
“  Queen  of  the  Swords,”  initial  of  the  promised  etchings  from 
the  Burlington  and  Grosvenor  Galleries. 

There  is  some  talk  of  a  committee  formed  to  erect  a  statue 
to  Alfred  de  Musset,  in  Paris.  If  the  idea  be  carried  out,  and 
an  inscription  be  wanted  for  the  monument,  one  appropriate 
might  be  suggested  ‘from  the  line  with  which  Sainte-^uve 
concluded  his  admirable  article  on  De  Musset,  in  1860:— 
“  Tel  qu’il  est,  le  monde  I’aime  encore,”  is  very  true  of  Al&ed 
de  Musset. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Antobiographical  Recollections  of  Sir  John  Bowring. — (Demy  Sro,  n>.  404.> 
H.  B.  King  and  Co.  14«. 

Bell,  D.  C.,  F.S.A. — The  Chapel  in  the  Tower.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  840.)  J. 
Murray. 

Biokersteth,  Edward,  D.D. — Qnestions  on  the  Thirty.nine  Articles.  (Fep.  Sro,^ 
pp.  170.)  ^  Eirington  and  Co.  Sa  6d. 

British  Tndostiies. — Sea  and  Salmon  Fisheries.  (Small  Sro,  pp.  800.)  S. 
Stanford. 

Browne,  ^William. — Alone ;  or,  **  Bared  by  Fire.**  ((Trown  Sro.)  Remington 
and  Co.  10<.  M. 

Campbell,  Gordon. — An  Analysis  of  Austin's  Jari4)radenoe.  (Crown  Sro, 
pp.  198.)  J.  Hurray. 

Collins’  County  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales. — W.  Collins,  Sons,  and  Co.  t$. 
David,  Major. — Is  a  Russian  Invasion  of  India  Feasible  ?  (Demy  Sro,  pp.  81.) 
E.  Stanford.  Is.  Sd. 

FalstalTB  Letters. — Edited  by  James  White.  (Post  8ro,  pp.  123.)  B. 
Robson.  8e. 

Foreign  Olaestos  for  English  BeadeiB.r— Dante.  Edited  by  Htn  OUi^Mat. 

(Small  8to,  pp.  308.)  W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.  2$,  6d. 

Qeikle,  Archibald,  LL.D.— Elementary  Lessons  in  Physioal  Geography.  (Fq). 
8to,  pp.  876.)  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Goldie,  Marie  H.  G.^Hebe :  a  Tale.  (Fop.  8ro.)  H.  8.  King  and  Oo.  6s, 

Greg,  Bamnet.— A  Layman’s  Legacy.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  800.)  Macmillan  and 
Co.  4j.  6d. 

HaD,  8.  C.,  F.8.A.— Words  of  Warning  on  Charity  Organisatioo.  (Crown  8ro, 
pp.  48.)  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

Herrlde’s  Lyrical  Poems.— Arranged  by  7.  T.  Palgrare.  (Fcp.  Sro,  pp.  800.) 
Macmillan  and  Co.  Is.  Sd. 

Historical  Notes  on  Poland,  Turkey,  and  Russia.— By  Historicus.  (Demy  8ro^ 
pp.  88.)  W.  R.  Gray.  1«. 

Hovel^ue,  AbeL— The  Sdenoe  of  Language.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  840.)  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

lUustrated  Guide  to  the  War;  or,  Sultan,  Slav,  and  Csar.— (Small  Sro,  pp.  144.> 
Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.  1/. 

Jenkins,  Edward,  M.P.— The 'Christian  Citiaen.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  98.)  W» 
Malian  and  Son. 

Johnston’sElementaryGeography.— (Fcp.  Sro,  pp.  389.)  Longmans.  Is. 
MacDonald,  George,  LL.D.— The  Marquis  of  Lossie.  In  I  rob.  (Crown  8ro.> 
Hgrst  and  Blackett.  81<.  M. 

Memoir  of  James  Hooghton.- By  his  Son.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  884.)  Longmaps. 
Mosley,  L.  B.— Trade  Marks  Registration.  (Crown  Sro,  pp.  188.)  Bterens 
and  Sons. 

Bouthem,  F.  O.— Serered  by  a  Bing.  In  3  rols.  (Crown  Sroi.)  Remington 
and  Co.  8U. 

Spencer,  Herbert.— The  Principles  of  Sociology.  No.  44.  (Demy  fro.)  Willisms 
and  Norgate. 

The  Portrait — Vol.  I.  Prorort  and  Co. 

Yere,  &— Lady  Helena.  ANoreL  (Crown  fro.)  Remington  and  Oo.  lOaftf* 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  relwm  Manutcriptt* 
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“  THE  FORTNIGHTLY  8T(X3K  EXCHANGE  REVIEW,” 

Sent  post  free  to  Applicants  by 

MESSRS.  ALEXANDER  ROBINSON  k  CO., 

Sworn  Brokers, 

86  THROGMORTON  STREET,  BANK,  LONDON. 

BAKKKts  — ROBARTS,  LUBBOCK,  k  00.,  Lombard  Street. 


JOSEPH  QILLOTT’8 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DEALXBS  TBBOUOEOOT  THB  TOBLD. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  alarays  provided  with  experienced  dreenmakora  and  mfllinere 
ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expenee  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergenciee  of  sndden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  monming  orders.  They  take  with  them  dreesee  and  milliner)^ 
beeides  material  at  Is.  per  jrard  and  upwards,  to  cut  from  the  piece,  all  marked 
in  plain  flgnree,  and  at  tho  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  eetimatee  also  given  for 
hooeehold  mourning  at  a  gre^  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  IT  ^S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT  STREET,  W, 


0"1  — In  return  for  a  Ten-Pound  Note,  free  and  safe 

oW  -L  V.y  •  per  Poe^>  0“®  o* 

BENNETT’S  LADY8  HOLD  WATCHES, 

Perfect  for  time,  beauty,  and  workmanship,  with  keyless  action,  air-tight, 
damp-tight,  and  dust-tight. 

69  (^eapside,  London.  Gold  Chains  at  Manufacturers’  Prices. 

P.O.O.  John  Bennett. 

BENNETT,  69  AKD  64  CHEAPSIDB. 


Liebig  company’s  extract  of  meat.  — 

Finest  meat-flavouring  Stock  for  Soups,  Made  Dishes,  and  Sanoe6. 
CiunoH.— Genuine  only  withfao-simile  of  Baron  Liebig’s  signature  across  label. 


FRBDk.  EDWARDS  AND  SON’S 

ECONOMICAL  TILED  KITCHENERS. 

Designed  to  obviate  entirely  the  objections  made  to  Kitcheners  of  the  ordinary 
description.  These  Kitcheners  sre  thoroughly  effective  and  durable.  They  an 
very  economical ;  they  give  no  oppressivs  amount  of  heat ;  and  they  properly 
ventilate  the  Kitchen.  The  Ovens  are  more  equally  heated  than  In  the  ordinary 
EJtcbenen,  and  roasting  can  be  done  in  front  of  the  Are  if  desired. 

The  varions  sizes  suited  to  different  EetabUahments,  and  one  in  action,  may  b# 
seen  daily  at  Mesin.  TOWARDS  and  SON’S, 

40  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET, 

LONDON. 

Piospeeteses  forwarded,  per  post  free,  on  appUcation. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  20  and  30 

Sonthampton  Bnildings,  Chancery  Lane,  W.O. 
deposits  received  at  INTEREST  for  stated  periods,  or  repayable  on  demand. 
On  Conent  Accounts,  Interest  allowed  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances. 
Cheque  Books  supplied,  and  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  l8«ned. 

T^  Bank  undertakss  the  custody  of  Securitiee  of  Customers,  and  the  CoHeo- 
tion  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Dividends,  and  Coupons.  Stocks  and  Shares  pur¬ 
chased  and  add,  and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  boon  from  10  till  4,  exoefiting  Saturdays,  then  from  10  to  8. 

On  Mondays  the  Bank  is  open  until  9  in  the  evening. 

A  Pamphlet,  with  full  partlonlan,  may  be  had  on  application. 

FRANCIS  RAYENSCSOFT,  ManafV. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BUBTON, 


39  OXFORD  STREET. 


TABLE  CUTLERY. 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest 
Steel. 

Sl-inch  Irory  handles  . per  dot. 


do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.,  fine  do. 
do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 

do.  do. 


to  balance 
do. 
do. 

extra  large 
African 
silver  fermles 
silver  blades 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Table 


«. 

14 

18 

20 

26 

20 

23 

26 

42 

43 
48 
23 


d. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Dessert 


s.  d. 
11  0 


14 

16 

20 

22 

24 

28 

26 

26 

86 

19 


Carvers, 
per  Pair 


$.  d. 
6  0 


7 

7 

8 
8 
9 

10 

13 

16 


7  6 


i 

3| 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

Do.  electro-silvered  handles 

S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

*  V  bj  Appointment  to  H.B.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  Catalogue 
ipatis  and  post  paid.  It  contains  upwards  of  860  Illostrations  of  his  nnrivalled 
Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  plans  of  the  thirty  large  Show  Rooms  at  89  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  1 ,  1  a,  2,  8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Peny’s  Place ;  and 
1  Newman  Yard.  Ifanufactories — 84  Newman  Street  and  Newman  Mews, 
London.  W. 

T^HAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P — 

V  V  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  2a  64.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be 
sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Oolonrs,  7«.  Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man 
and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  oolonr  for  Servants’  Uvery,  what  Buttons  to  be 
used,  and  how  the  carriage  should  be  painted,  according  to  Heraldic  rules. 
Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mottoes,”  4,000  Engravings,  printed  In 
colours,  £10  10a;  "The  Manual  of  Herald^,”  4,000  Engravings,  3i.  6d.,  post 
free  by  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist,  26  CrenlMume  Street  (comer  of  St. 
Martin's  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


OEAL  ENGRAVINGS,  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

lO  on  Seals,  Bings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper,  price  7«.  6d. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £3  2«.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  si^ns  and  family 
^ate,  6t.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Orest,  12s.  64. 
Registered  letter,  64.  extra.  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Fa^ly,  36  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die 
engraved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
26  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane). 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  3,000  to  select  from 
£3  2s. ;  £8  8«. ;  £4  4«. ;  £6  6a  ;  £6  16i. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16j.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  pri(^  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  8^  Engraver,  26  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Laiie),W.C.  _ 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  fop  MARKING  LINEN  reouire 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plates,  1«. ;  Name  Plate, 
8s.  64. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  64. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  poet  free  fmr  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  36  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

■\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  beet  ^ality, 

V  3s.  84.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  coi^r  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  18s.  64. 
Memorial  Cards  prints,  and  hatchments  painted  on  the  shortest  notice. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  36  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O,  _ 

Ball  programmes,  by  CULLETON.  —  A11  tbe 

newest  designs  in  BALL  PROGRAMMES  and  MENU  CARTES  for  the 
Season.  Ball,  Dinner,  Breakfast,  and  Wedding  Invitation  Cards  and  Notes  of 
every  description,  printed  in  gold,  silver,  and  colour,  and  beautifully  stamped 
with  arms,  crest,  or  monogram.  Silk  banners  painted,  iUuminated  vellums  for 

5resentations,  votes  of  thanks,  6tc.  Paintings  on  Berlin  paper  for  needlework. 

'.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  26  Cran¬ 
boume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  London,  W.O. 

OOLID  GOLD  SEALS,  engraved  with  crest,  £\  Is.,  /2  28., 

iO  £3  8«.,  £4  4«.,  £6  6<.,  £6  64.,  and  £7  7a  T.  CULLETON,  36  Cranboume 
Street,  London,  W.O.  Post  Office  Orders  payable  at  Cranboume  Street. 

RUPTURES.--BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

V  V  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  tbe  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  Is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  tbe  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post, on  theciroumferencs 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  338  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  ’Truss,  16«.,  31a,  26«.  64.,  and  81a  64. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81a  64.,  42«.,  and  62a  64.;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  434.  and  634.  64. ; 
posUge  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

TPLASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Xli  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  pm-ous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  44.  64.,  74.  64.,  104.,  and  164. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  328  Piccadilly,  London. 


E 


71  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturersof  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  b^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  unadulterated.— 93  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity 
Street,  London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.-The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON  bears  the  label,  used  so  many  years,  signed 

**  ElitaMh  Latfnbff." 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY. 

^12/.  C3-.  H.  J’OIN'ES, 

BTTBaXOB'.DXNTIST, 

T^LL  be  glad  to  forward  a  panmhlet,  gratis  and  post  free,  which  explains  the 
*  *  most  nniqne  system  of  the  a&ptation  of  artificial  and  extraction  of  natural 
teeth  without  pain,  from  his  only  London  address— 

67  GREAT  BUSSELD  STREET, 

Opposite  the  British  Muaenm. 

Note.— Improved  PRIZE  MEDAL  TEETH  (London  and  Paris)  are  adapted 
in  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  cases,  on  a  perfectly  painless  system  of  self¬ 
adhesion,  extraction  of  loose  teeth  or  stumps  being  unnecessary ;  and,  by  recent 
scientific  discoveries  and  improvements  in  mechanical  dentist,  detection  is 
rendered  utterly  impossible,  both  by  the  close  adjustment  of  artificial  teeth  to 
the  gums  and  thdr  life-like  appearance.  By  this  patented  invention  complete 
mastication,  extreme  lightness,  combined  with  strength  and  dnrability,  are 
insured,  nseless  bulk  being  obviated ;  artioolation  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct. 
In  the  administration  of  nitrous  oxide  gas,  Mr.  G.  H.  Jones  has  introduced  an 

entirely  new  prooese.  - 

’TESTIMONIAL. 

*'  My  dear  Sir, — Allow  me  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  skill  and  atten¬ 
tion  ^qjlayed  in  tbe  oonstmetion  of  my  Artificial  Teeth,  which  renders  my 
mastication  and  articulation  excellent.  1  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Letters  Patent,  to  protect  what  1  consider  tbe  per¬ 
fection  of  Painless  Dentistry.  In  recognition  of  your  valuable  services  you  are 
at  liberty  to  use  ray  name.  8.  G.  HUTCHINS, 

"  By  Appointment  Sorgoon-DentUt  to  the  Queen. 

O.  H.  Jones,  Esq.” 

gOULINIKON,  or  BUFFALO  HIDE  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

“THE  BEST  AND  MOST  DURABLE.” 

Medal  awarded  at  Centennial  Exhibition^  Philadelphia^ 
1876.  M»o  at  Leede  and  Mancheeter^  1875. 

"VTOISELESS,  Warm  to  the  Feet,  Carpet-like,  Splendid 

A.  V  Designs, 

AM P-PROOF,  Non-in6ammable, 

"p^EST  for  Public  Buildings,  Private  Houses,  &c. 

Bold  by  all  Furnishing  Houses  In  Town  and  (Country. 

WORKS:— WOR8LEY  STREET.  SALFORD. 

LONDON  WAREHOUSE :— 76  QUEEN  STREET.  CHEAPSIDF. 


MUCH  TIME  AND  WORRY  SAVED 

BT  SORTIKO  TOUR  PAPEBS  CfTO 

STONE’S  PATENT  BOXES  AND  CABINETS. 

"Exceedingly  nsefuL” — Standard. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free  from 

Hexiry  Stone,  Manufacturer  and  Patentee,  Banbury. 

All  Sixes  can  be  seen  at 

18  CRANBOURNE  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

CHWEPPE’S  MALVERN  SELTZER. 

BCHWBPPE’S  SODA  WATER. 

SCHWEPPE’S  LEMONADE. 

SCHWEPPB’S  POTASS  WATER. 

Consumers  are  particularly  requested  to  ask  for  SCHWEPPE’S.  and  observe 
Trade  Mark  on  Labels  (a  Fountain),  as  many  imitations  are  offered  to  the  Public. 
To  be  obtidned  from  the  leading  (Chemists,  Wine  Merchants,  and  Grocers. 

CLEAN  LI  NESS  ” 

WG.  NIXEY’S  Rebned  BLACK  LEAD  in  Block,  for 

%  Polishing  Stoves  and  all  kinds  of  Ironwork  equal  to  burnished  Steel . 
without  waste  or  dust.  Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in  14.,  24.,  and  Ad. 
Blocks,  and  I4.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  O.  NIXET’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  yon  have  it.  13  Soho  Square,  London,  W. 
CAUTION.— There  are  several  imitations. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL. - PRIZE  MEDAL. 

FRY’S  CARACAS  COCOA.— 

**  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

"The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  edited 
by  Dr.  HassaU. _ 

FRY’S  EXTRACT  OF  COCO  A.— 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  who  wish  to  avoid  rich  article*  of  diet. 

"  Which  really  consists  of  Cocoa  Nibs  deprived  of  the  superfluous  olL’*—rood, 
Water,  and  Air,  edited  by  Dr.  Hamall. 

TENTH  INTERNATIONAL  MEDAL,  awarded  to  J.  a  FRY  t  SONS.  _ 

biNNEFOBO’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

For  over  80  years  approved  as  the  BEST  REMEDY  for 

Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and 

Hidigestion ; 

and  as  a  Safe  and  Gentle  Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions,  Ladle.*, 
Children,  and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO., 

173  NBW  BOND  8TBKBT.  LONDON;  .nd  of  .U  Chemist. throodhont 

the  World.  _ 

OLLO  WAY’S  PILLS  can  be  confidently  recoin  in  ended 
as  a  domestic  remedy  for  the  ailments  of  all  classes  and  conditions  w 
people.  Young  and  old  of  both  sexes  may  take  this  medicine  with  the  certwnty 
of  deriving  benefit  from  its  use,  when  disorder  or  diseaee  is  making  tlwm  miser¬ 
able.  Holloway’s  Pills  ore  unrivalled  for  their  purifying, 
strengthening  properties.  'Tliey  remove  indigrstion,  palpitation,  he^- 
ache.  and  are  specially  serviceable  in  complaints  peonliar  to  females. 
is  wrapped  with  printed  instructions  for  tbe  guidance  of  invalids  who  w*i 
readily  understand,  from  carefully  studying  them,  the  best  way  of 
health.  Holloway’s  Pills  will  work  a  thorough  change  in  the  oonititutiona  01 
tbe  weak  and  nervous. 


LAVENDER  WATER. 

177  STRAND,  and  at  the  Railway  Bookstalls. 


L  A  D  I  E  S’ 
BELTS, 
ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS, 

Ac., 

MADE  TO  ANT 
MEASUBB. 


I  ESTABLISHED  1806. 

SALMON,  ODY,  &  CO., 

Inrenton  and  Patentees  of  the 

SELF-ADJUS^O  TRUSS, 

To  hie  late  Majesty  William  lY.,  and  to  Her  Majesty’s 
Army  and  Nary. 

1393  &:rTtJkJsnD,  ZiOiriDoxT. 

ir.B. — A  Female  Attendant  on  Ladiei. 

Price  List,  with  Directions  for  Measnrenkmt,  post  free. 


FOB  ALL  THE  USES  OF  THE  FINEST  ARROWROOT, 

BROWN  &  POISON’S  CORN  FLOUR 


JOHN  TANN’8 

RELIANCE  SAFES. 

£5  16a.,  FUtX-BXSISTINa  SAFS, 

25  inchea  high,  fitted  with  Drawer,  carriage  paid.  Lists  Free. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  B.O. 


liOBNE 

HIGHLAND 


KINAHAN’8  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 


FUBNISH  YOXJR  HOUSE  WITH 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  doien,  from  lOs.  to  66s. 
Eleotro  Forks — Table,  from  Ms.;  Spoons,  firom  S4s. 
Papier  Maeho  Toa  Trays,  in  Sets,  iis..  66s,  96s.  * 
Eleotro  Toa  and  Cofbo  Sets,  fro®  ^ 

Dish  Covers— Tin.  23s.  {  MeUl,  66s.;  Electro,  HI  11c 
Eleotro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps — Pstent  Book  Oil,  Moderator,  do. 

Bronsod  Toa  and  CoffM  Urns.  ^ 

Coal  Scnttlas,  Yasss,  Bozos,  to. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Serrioes,  to. 


DEANE  A  CO., 


HH  .  THE  BEST  ABTICIES. 

.  .  Fsndort— Bricht,46e.  to£16;  Bronae,8B.  to£e 

'  Stoves— Bright,  Blaek,  Beglster,  Hot-idr, to. 

^  Baths— Domeetie,  Pix^  and  TraTclling. 

^ Bedstsads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bsdding. 

Comises— Comioe-polsa  Ends,  Bends,  to. 
Oasslisrs-I-Iight,  its.  ;  S  do..  62b.  ;  6  do.,  66  as. 
Kitcheners- From8ft.,63  6a,to  eft.,£S3. 

^ Kitehsn  Utensils,  Tnmery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 

Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  BoUcn^  Hnrdl^  to^ 
{Coiedognee  free,) 

46,  Xing  WilUam  Street,  LONDON  BBIDGE. 
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SOMMIER  ELASTIQUE  PORTATIF 

IS  THE  BEST  SPRING  MATTRESS  YET  INVENTED. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN  &  00., 

67, 69, 71, 73, 77,  &  79  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FUKNISHma  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &o. 

A  Desertpthe  Cataloiua  {the  beat  Furnlshlni  Bulde  extant)  Poet  Free. 


HEAL  &  SON,  BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  AND  BEDROOM  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURERS, 

_  !»*•  »9*  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD.  LONDON,’ W.-Catalogu«  post  fm. 


NAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

AND  IS  UNEQUALLBD 

FOR  TTNIFORMLY  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 


mnvnBsaixT 


"RECOMMENDED  by  the  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

Xk  A  pure  old  spirit,  mild,  mellow,  deUdons,  and  most  wholesome. 

Dr.  Hsaaiix  says :  —  **  The  samples  were  soft  and  mellow  to  the  tMtc, 
aromatlo  and  ethereal  to  the  smell.  The  Whisky  most  be  prononnoed  to 
be  pore,  well«matared,  and  of  very  excellent  quality.” 

Wholesale  :  30  GBEAT  TITCHPIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


PYRETIC  SALINE.  JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 


HAVE  IT  IN  TOUB  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  Is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  FEVERS,  EBUPTiyE  AFFECTIONS,  SEA  or 
BILIOUS  SICKNESS,  and  HEADACHE,  having  peculiar  and  exclusiTe  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

OiUnON.— Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  pnbUe  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health* 
restoring  elements  of  LAMPLOUOH'S  PYRBTIO  SALINE,  it  is  of  the  ntmost 
impnrtanoe  that  the  HAMS  and  TBADS  MABK  on  a  BUFF- 
COliOITBlID  WB.AFP11B  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  (m  which  de* 
pendence  alone  can  be  placed. 

NOTE  ADDBESS— lit  HOLBOBN  HILL,  LONDON. 


“OHSBBT  TOOTH  PASTE" 

,Tc.tl7no.lfidlotiittPt.|Mr.tloi»for  th.  Twth;  prto.  1a  lA.  per  bottle. 

**AGUA  AMABELLA’* 

Bestores  the  Homan  Hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age;  ts.  per  bottle. 

**  TOILET  AED  NUBSEBY  FOWDEB,” 

beautifully  Perfnmed,  and  guaranteed  Fore. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers, 
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Now  ready,  in  Quarto,  cloth,  price  30s. ;  or  half-bound  rus^ia,  36s. 

THE  SIXTH  VOLUME 

OF  TKE 

ENCYCLOP.ZEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

NINTH  EDITION. 

Edited  by  Prof.  T.  SPENCEE  BAYNES,  LL.D. 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NUMEROUS  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS  AND  PLATES. 


Edinburgh:  ADAM  &  CHARLES  BLACK. 

Now  ready,  poet  8ro.,  cloth,  price  5t, 

GERMAN  LETTERS  ON  ENGLISH  EDUCATION. 

By  DR.  WIESE,  late  Privy  Councillor  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  of  Prussia.- 
Edited  by  Leonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,  Classical  Examiner,  University  of  London. 

WILLIAM  COLLINS,  SONS,  &  CO.,  London,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh. 


COMPANION  SERIES  TO 

“ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERa” 


TOBEIGN  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS. 

Edited  by  Mrs.  OUPHANT. 

DANTE,  BY  THE  EDITOR, 

is  this  day  published,  price  2s.  Sd, 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  A  SOHS,  Utabai^b  ma*  Landon. 
Sold  by  ell  Bookwllen. 


Just  jmbUShed,  fai  dny  tvo.,  prloe  U*.  clotih ;  orfor  Owh  mnltt— se,  Iti.  td,  i 

per  poet,  lOd.  extra. 

COMPARATIVE  SURVEY  of  LAWS  in  FORCE  for 

the  PROHIBITION,  RBOULATION,  and  LICSNSINQ  ot  VICE  in 
ENOLAMD  and  ether  COUMTRIBS.  With  an  ApMndix  siriiw  the  Text  of 
Lawi  aad  Polioe  Re^nhitiaae  as  they  mm  eodat  hi  mnglmiKin  wtiah  Depen- 
dendee,  to  Che  Chtef  Towns  ef  CootlneBtal  Borope,  and  in  other  Parte  of  the 
World ;  a  Precise  Narrative  of  the  Pearing  of  the  English  Statntee ;  and  an 
Hietortoal  Aooonnt  of  English  Laws  and  L^ixlation  on  the  Subject  from  the 
Timm  to  the  Present  Day  By  SBsaoox  Amos,  MJL,  Bandater-at-Law 
and  Proftiaefir  of  Jurigpmdenoe  in  nnirereitT  College,  London ;  Author  of  A 
Systematlo  View  of  the  Boienoe  of  JorlapnidiBnoe,”  the  **  Seience  of  Law,”  **  A 
Primer  of  the  EngUah  Conatltntioa,”  lie. 


STEVENS  li  SONS,  119  Cbanoery  Lane,  W.a 


AUTOTYPE, 

ERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS. — The  Antotym  Company  are  prodnoere  of  Book  Illastrations  by 
the  Aaletn>**<^  Sawyer's  OoUotype  Prooeasee,  employed  by  the  Tmatees  of  the 
British  Mnsenm,  Palwogvaphical,  Nomiamatlcal,  Royd  Oeoigraphical,  and  other 
Learned  Sixsleties.  Fac-simlles  of  Medds  and  Ooina,  Andent  MSS.,  Paintings, 
DrawiBga,  and  Sketches.  Views  and  Portraits  from  Nature,  lus.,  ho. 

For  Terins  and  Speoimens,  apply  to  the  Makaokr. 

AUTOTTPE  Bupersedee  the  eld  methods  of  Photograpbio  Printing  by  pro* 
orsses  whiolu  preserving  all  Uie  beauty  of  Silver  I^lnts,  are  free  hrom  the 
fatal  defect  m  f^ing. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY, 

36  BATHBONB  PLACE, 

dii>p]ays  a  splendid  collection  of  copies  of*  the  Great  Masters  from  the  Art 
Galleries  of  Eorope. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  STUDIORUM. 

The  WORKS  of  SIR  JOSHUA  BBTNOLDS. 

TWELVE  AUTOTYPES  from  DRAWINGS  by  William  Blakk.  Jli. 
the  eet— «IX  ILLUSTRATIONS  to  ”  COMUS,”  and  SIX  MISCEL- 
LANEOUS  SUBJECTS,  selected  from  the  recent  Blakx  Exhtbitiox. 
ROMEO  AND  JUIJET.  By  Ford  Madox-Browx.  21s. 

SET  of  SIX  DOMESTIC  DRAWINGS.  By  F.  1.  SuiSLDB.  21«. 
the  set. 

The  ECCB  HOMO  of  Cavk  Thomas.  10s.  M. 

The  CATAPULT  of  E.  J.  Potxtkr,  R.A.  £8  Js.,  21s.,  7s.  6d. 

The  REMARKABLE  SERIES  of  NATIONAL  PORTRAITS.— Stndles  of 
Beautiful  Women,  Ulstorieal  and  Poetical,  Pictures  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Maroarkt  r.%MBRox.  In  all  sixty-seven  subjects,  at  7s.  Od.  each. 
SKETCHES  by  ROWBOTHAM.  Choice,  7s.  6d.  each. 

TWENTY-NINE  STUDIES  of  JOHN  FORBES  HARDY,  at  7s.  6d.  each. 
REPRODUCTIONS  of  WORKS  by  Bravir,  Bida,  Crutckrhaxk.  Lxhmaxk, 
Lvov,  Sakt.  Ward,  he.,  lie.,  ho.  Catalognee  on  application. 

THE  AUTOTYPE  FINE  ART  GALLERY,  16  RA'THBONE  PLACE. 

The  Works-EALING  DENE,  MIDDLESEX. 

General  Manager— W.  S.  Bird.  Director  of  the  Works— J.  R.  Sawtkb. 


13  Great  Mablborouoh  Stbxbt. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS. 

- g - 

ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA.  ByJ.  W. 

Boddam-Wbetham;  A«riior  of  **  Pearis  of  the  PadiU,’*  h^  8vo..with 
lUnstrations,  ISs. . 

**  A  bright  and  lively  account  of  intsresting  travel.  We  have  not  met  any- 
whema  truer  picture  of  Central  Amerksm  scenery  and  surroundlngB.” — OMe. 

MY  L£FE,  from  1815  to. 1849.  By  Chaales 

Loftob,  formerly  ef  the  Royal  Navy,  late  «f  the  Coldelonam Guards,  Author 
of  “  My  Youth  ^  Sea  and  Land.”  8  voISm  21s; 

**  A  thoraughly  InterestiBg  and  readaUs  work.’*— JhuirkrA 


The  SEA  of  MOUNTAINS :  an  ACCOUNT  of 

LORD  DUFFEBIN’S  TOUR  THROUGH  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  In 
1876.  By  Moltxeux  St.  Johx.  2  vols.,  with  Portrait  of  Lord  Dnfferin, 
price  21s.  [/aae  22. 

SECOND  SERIES  of  CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE 

KNOWN.  By  Lord  Wiluam  Lkxxox.  S  vols.,  8vo.,  80s. 

*'  This  new  series  of  Lord  William  Lennox's  renilnlsoenoes  Is  fully  as  enter* 
tainlng  as  the  preceding  one.” — Mi  Mail  Smettt. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  MARQUIS  of  LOSSIE.  By  Gboeqe 

Mac  Doxald,  LL.D.,  Author  ot  **  Alec  Forbes,”  ”  David  Elginbrod,” 
Robert  Falconer,”  he.  8  vols. 


MES.  AETHUR.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author 

of  ”  Chronicles  of  Carllngford,”  ho.  8  vols. 

*'  A  very  delightful  book.  The  story  is  a  deddedly  original  one.  It  is  always 
pleasant  and  refreshing  to  read  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  novels.” — Academy. 

The  BURTHEN  of  REUBEN.  By  Mrs.  Ran- 

DOLPH,  Author  of  ”  Gentianella,”  ”  Wild  Hyadntb,”  he.  3  vols. 

”  A  good  novel.  All  the  personages  of  tlie  story  have  life  and  ind  ividoality.” 

JTie  Queen. 

WINNIE’S  HISTORY.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson. 

**  A  dever  book.  It  is  very  pleasant  reading.  The  anthor  writes  with  the 
polished  ease  of  a  practised  hMod."— Examiner. 

WINSTOWE.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams.  3  vols. 

[Just  ready. 


BOOKS  FBEE  BY  POST. 

Any  Book  of  One  Shilling  and  upwards  in  value  sent  safely  packed,  post  free,  en 
receipt  of  a  P.O.  Order  for  the  published  price, 
e  •  X  SEW  CATALOGUE  qf  HANDSOMELY -BOUND  BOOKS  for  Presents 
sent  post  free  on  application. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The  woman  question  :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

the  ExAMDrsu.  The  Female  Franchise  Women’s  Electoral  DisabilttieiL 
Words  of  Weight.  The  Vloe  at  Ooatentmenk.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  ot  Promise.  The  NoveLReading 
Disease.  Rising  in  LMe,  The  Bduoationof  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  id. ;  cloth  2s.,  by  poet  3s.  2d, 

London:  M,  DALLDW,  186  Strand,  W.OL 
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LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  BIOGRAPHY&  TYPOGRAPHYof  WILLIAM 

CAXTON,  England’g  First  Printer.  By  William  Bladbs.  Pounded  to 
^  “  I-ife  and  Typography  of  WiUiam 

C^zton.  Brought  up  to  the  Present  Date,  and  incloding  all  DieooTeriee 
sinm  made.  Elegantly  and  appropriately  printed  In  demy  8to.,  on  hand* 
made  paper,  imitation  old  bevelled  Undi^.  Prioe  £1  U.  [Next  vetk. 


ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY.— VoL.  I. 

A  HISTORY  of  MATERIALISM.  By  Prof.  F.  A. 

Lamqk.  Authorised  Translation  from  the  German,  by  Erkest  C.  Tbouas. 
T?  ^  completed  in  8  toIs.  VoL  I.,  crown  8to.,  pp.  8S0,  cloth,  price 
1(11. 6a.  [A'otr  ready. 

The  rery  remarkable  work  of  Lange,  ‘Geechichte  dee  Materlalismus.’  A 
good  translation  of  the  latter  Would  be  a  great  service  to  philosophy  in 
England."— Prof.  HuxLrr,  in  "  Diy  Sermons,"  First  EdiUon,  1870,  p.  871,  Note. 

“  Langs,  anon-materialist,  In  his  excellent  ‘  History  of  IfateriaUsm,’  to  the 
spirit  and  letter  of  whioh  I  am  greatly  indebted." — Professor  Ttndaix,  in 
Addre«  as  President  of  the  British  Association,  Belfast,  1874. 

VoLUM*  rv. 

NATURAL  LAW :  an  Essay  in  Ethics.  By  Edith 

SIMCOX.  1  voL,  crown  8ro.,  pp.  366,  doth.  [Nearly  ready. 

Other  Works  in  preparation  will  be  duly  announced. 


The  PHYSICAL  BASIS  of  MIND.  By  George 

Hjenrt  Lewbb.  With  Illustrations.  8vo.“;  pp.  508,  cloth,  16*. 

^  [Ju*t puhlUhed. 

Contents. — The  Natnrs  of  Life — The  Nervous  Mechanism— Aniinal  Automa¬ 
tism — The  Reflex  Theory. 

JAINISM;  or,  the  Early  Faith  of  Asoka.  With 

Dlustrations  of  the  Ancient  Religions  of  the  East  from  the  Pantheon  of 
the  Indo-Scythians.  To  which  is  added  a  notice  on  Bactrian  Coins  and 
Indian  Dates.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.R.^.  8vo.,  pp.  viii.-24  and  82. 
With  two  Autotype  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  7*.  6d. 

The  CALCUTTA  REVIEW,  April  1877.  8vo.,  pp. 

280,  price  8*.  6d.— Cbalm/* ;  —  The  Corsairs  of  the  Isla  of  France— The 
Diwan-i-Ebifiz— General  Tremenheere  on  Missions— Characteristics  of 
British  Buimah — The  Phenieian  Alphabet — The  Religion  of  the  Brahmo 
fioroaj — Jessore,  Part  II.— Studies  of  Russian  Contemporary  History— 
Poetiy — The  Tears  of  Badoe — Critical  Notices,  Ac.,  lie. 

CONVERSATION  of  a  SOUL  with  GOD:  a 

Theodicy.  By  Henrt  Mac  Cormac,  M.D.  16mo.,  pp.  zvi.-144,  d.,  8*.  6</. 

SHAKESPEARE :  The  Man  and  the  Book.  By 

C.  M.  IxoLEBT,  M.A.,  LL.D.  8vo.,  6*.  [Nearly  ready. 

INDEX  to  THE  VISHNU  PURANA :  a  System 

of  Hindu  Mythology  and  Tradition.  Translated  from  the  Original  Sanskrit 
by  the  late  Profsosor  H.  H.  Wilron.  Compiled  by  Fitzedward  Hau.. 
1  toL,  crown  8vo.,  doth,  12*.  [Jmet puHUked. 

This  Index  Volume  forms  the  second  half  of  the  Tenth  Volume  <A  the  late 
Professor  Wilron’s  Works ;  and  the  second  half  of  the  Fifth  Volume  of  the 
**  VishAu  PnrAlla ; "  and  no  set  of  either  will  be  complete  without  it. 

The  "  VishAn  Pnriua  "  is  now  complete  in  Six  Volumes,  prioe  £3  4*.  td. 

On  ENGLISH  ADJECTIVES  in  -ABLE,  with 

Special  Batermoe  to  RELIABLE.  By  Ftterdward  Hall,  C.B..  M.A., 
Hou.DjC.L.  Oxen. ;  formerly  Profewor  of  Sanskrit  Language  and  Litora- 
ture,  and  of  Indian  Jurisprudence,  in  King’s  OoUege,  London.  Crown  8vo., 
pp.  Tiii.-288,  cloth,  7*.  til.  [Jvet  published. 

Mr.  Hall's  extracts  illustrate  a  curious  page  in  the  history  of  the  English 
language.  They  bring  out  with  great  clearness  how  much  our  language  has 
lost  by  losing  its  power  of  coining  abstract  worda  in  English." — Saturday  RevleeB. 

L’ENFER:  Essai  Philosophique  et  Historique  sur 

lea  lAgendss  de  la  Vie  Futnre.  Par  Octatx  Delbpurrx.  Ctowa  8vo., 
pp.  160,  paper  wrapper,  6*.  Only  250  Oopies  printed.  [Juet  published. 

**  M.  Delepierra’s  work  is  hiteresting  not  only  to  the  theologian  but  to  the 
anthrepdogfst."— AiJf  Mall  Oasette. 

WAIFS  and  STRAYS  from  the  FAR  EAST :  being 

a  Series  of  DUeennectsd  Essays  on  Matters  relating  to  China.  By 
Tbxomric  Hbnrt  Balrddr.  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.,  pp. 224,  doth,  10*.  td. 

**  His  opinitms  are  well  worthy  of  attention ;  they  are  ably  ezpremed,  and  are 
evidently  the  result  of  matured  thought.  .  .  .  Well  oalen fated  to  correct 
some  of  the  crude  and  erroDeoas  ideas  which  have  recently  been  put  forth  on 
the  subject  of  China  and  its  inhabitants."— <8i>/srihi|f  Review. 

The  HISTORY  of  INDIA  as  TOLD  by  its  OWN 

HISTORIANS.  The  Mnhammadan  Period.  Edited  from  the  Posthnmons 
Papers  of  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Bluot,  K.C.B.  Revised  and  oootinaed  by 
ProfesRor  John  Dowbon,  M.BJLS.,  Staff  Cdlege,  Sandhurst.  Vol.  ViL 
Pp.  viiL-A74,  doth,  21*. 

A  SYSTEM  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 

John  Laxcilot  Shaswdx.  1  T.L,  6ro^  pp.  MO.  cloth.  Ms. 

BENEDICT  DE  SPINOZA:  his  Life,  Corres- 

poiKlohoo.  cod  Ethtao.  B/  B.  Willis.  H.D.  Sro..  pp.  >11,.  an]  Mt. 
cloth,  21*.  _ _ 

WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  MISS  MARTIN EAU. 

The  POSITIVE  PHILOSOPHY  of  AUGUSTE 

COMTE.  Freely  Translated  and  Condeoaed  by  Harrikt  Mabtouau. 
Second  Edition.  In  2  roll.,  demy  8vo.,  pp.  484  and  484,  cloth,  25*. 

SIMON  DE  MONTFORT,  Earl  of  Leicester,  the 

Cieator  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Bkinhold  Papu.  Translate  by 
Una  M.  Goodwim.  With  Introduction  by  Harrur  HAaravRAP.  Orawn 
8vo.,  pp.  xtL-840,  do^,  6a 


London :  TBUBNSR  4  CO.,  Ladgata  HilL 


NEW  WOEKS  BEADY 
OB  PBEPABING. 

- -  5  - 

CAPTAIN  FRED  BURNABY'S 
NEW  WORK, 

Giving  an  ACCOT7NT  of  his  RIDE  of  TWO  THOUSAND  FIVE  HUNDRED- 
MILES  in  ASIA  MINOR,  is  in  the  Pren. 


NEW  IRELAND,  BY  ALEX.  M. SULLIVAN,  M.P., 

Is  the  Title  of  a  most  Inportsat  Work  on  IRELAND  and  the  IRISH, 
also  In  preparation. 


jrsir  NOVEL  BY  MR.  J.  DANQERFIELD,  NOW  READY. 


ALIX  FAIRFORD. 

Two  vols.,  small  post  8to.,  price  14*. 

“Mr.  Dangerfield  is  the  same  person  as  the  'Mr.  John  Latouohe’  whose 
'  Travels  in  Portugal '  were  favourably  reviewed  in  our  columns  and  elsowhere 
tome  time  ago."— AMnurom. 


Nearly  ready,  in  large  post  8to.,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  gilt  edges, 

400  pages,  price  12*.  td, 

NEW  WORK  ON  FERNS -“THE  FERN 
WORLD.” 

By  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH, 

Author  of  '*  The  Fern  Paradise,"  “  The  English  Peasantry,"  4c. 

The  Work  will  be  Illustrated  by  Twdve  Coloured  Plates,  giving  comploto 
Figntes  (sixty-four  in  all)  of  every  Spedes  of  British  Fern,  specially  printed 
from  Nature,  and  by  several  Full-page  Engravings  of  some  of  the  choicest 
scenery  of  Devon. 


Will  be  ready  shortly,  crown  8to.,  doth  extra,  leatherette  binding, 
price  10*.  6<i. 

NEW  WORK  ON  FISHING  —  "NOTES  ON 
FISH  AND  FISHING." 

By  the  Bev.  J.  J.  MANLEY,  M.A. 

This  Work,  besides  containing  descriptions  of  all  Fresh  Water  Fish  and  the 
modes  of  taking  them,  will  also  contain  Chapters  on  Fishing  as  a  Sport— Fishing 
as  a  Fine  Art— The  Literature  ef  Fishing— Natural  History  of  Fish— Thames 
Fishing  and  Puntsmen- Devonshire  Fiehing— The  Norfolk  BroadU— Winter 
Fishing— Preservation  of  Fish  — Pisdoultnre— Storage  of  Winter  Water- 
Aquaria,  4o.,  4o. 


Neariy  ready,  crown  8to.,  doth  extra,  prioe  10*.  td. 

A  SUMMER  HOLIDAY  IN  SCANDINAVIA. 

By  B.  L.  L.  ARNOLD. 


Nearly  ready,  2  vds.,  crown  8vo.,  price  24*. 

MORTIMER  COLLINS: 

HIS  LETTERS  AND  FRIENDSHIPS. 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

By  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

With  a  Portrait. 


Kearij  ready,  in  fop.  8vo.,  doth  extra,  price  5s.  td. 

OUT  OF  SCHOOL  AT  ETON» 

Being  a  CoUooaon  of  POETRY  and  PROSE  WBIIBJflfi 
By  some  PRESENT  ETONIANS. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MRBBWWI,  «ARLB,  4  RIVINGTON. 


II 


! 


I 


Total  per  Set. 


1  Snnp  ladle.. . 
1  Sugar  lifter, 


KITCHEN 


■REFRIGERATORS  or  PORTABLE 

JLI;  ICB-HOU8B3, 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the 


EA  URNS,  of  LONDON  MAKE 

ONLY.— The  largest  assortment  of  London- 


THE  EXAMINER,  JUNE  16,  1877 


WILLIAM  S.  BUETON, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER, 


BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GBATIS  AND  POST  PAID.  ^ 

It  contains  upwards  of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stocky 
WITH  LISTS  OF  PRICES  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  THIRTY  LARGE  SHOW  ROOMS, 

At  39  Oxford  Street ;  1,  la,  2, 8,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4, 5,  and  6  Perry's  Place;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W. 

Bedding  manufactured  on  TTITCHEN  requisites,  arranged 

the  Premises,  and  guaranteed  by  WILLIAM  XV.  in  Foot  Sets,  ^h  complete  in  i^lf. 


rpilE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for 

X  SILVER.— The  REAL  NICKEL  SILVER,  in¬ 


troduced  more  than  SO  years  ago  by  WILLIAM  8. 
BURTON,  when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of 
Messrs.  Elklngtcn  and  Co.,  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
best  artide  next  to  sterling  sflrer  that  can  be  used 
as  such,  either  nsefullr  or  ornamentally,  as  by  no 
possible  test  can  it  be  dlstingnisbed  from  real  silver. 

A  small,  nsefnl  Set,  guaranteed  of  first  quality  for 
finish  and  durability,  as  follows : 

I  Fiddle  Bead  I  King’s 

_ _  I  or  Old  or  |  or 

Silver.  Thread. 


8.  BURTON. 


For  Bedsteads. 


13  Eeetl^g^^la  Feet 


Patterns. 


King’s 

or 

Shell. 


13  Table  forb .  110  0 

13  Table  spoons .  1  10  0 

13  Dessert  forks .  1  9  0 

13  Dessert  spoons . 

1 3  Tea  spoons . 

0  Egg  spoons,  gilt  bis.. 

2  Bnuce  ladles . 

1  Oravy  spoon . 

9  Salt  spoons,  gilt  bis. 

1  Mustard  spoon,  gt.bl. 

1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs. 

1  Pair  of  fish  carvers. 

1  Butter  knife  . 


Straw  Palliasses . 

Best  French  Alva  Mattresses  . . 
Coloored  Wool  Mattresses  .... 
Best  Brown  Wool  Mattresses  . . 
Good  Whit3  Wool  Mattresses  . . 

Extra  Super  do.  do . 

Superior  Hone-hair  do . 

Extra  Super  do . 

Qerman  Spring  . 

Super  do.  Hair  Stuffing  . 

French  Mattress  for  nse  over 


:  s.  d.  £  $.  d.  £  $.  d. 
9  6  0  14  9  0  16  6 
18  6  0  18  6  1  0  6 
16  01  4  31  7  0 
8  0  1  18  61  17  0 
11  6  3  6  6  3  13  0 


KITCHEN 
UTENSILS. 
BRUSHES  and 
TURNERY.. 


1 

3 

8 

4 

£ 

(.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£ 

$. 

d. 

75 

11  3 

37 

11 

5 

11 

14 

4 

4 

13 

5 

35 

0  1 

17 

16 

10 

8 

19 

11 

8 

19 

9 

100 

11  8 

45 

8 

8 

30 

14 

8 

8 

13 

3 

Drawing-room  furniture. 

‘  Conches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and  Fanoj 
Chain. 


0  8 

6 

EXE 

0  9  0 
0  8  0 

0  11  0 

0  4  0 

0  13  0 
0  4  0 

XOOD  CABINET  FURNITURE. 


pENTRE  TABLES,  Work  Tables, 

V>/  Occasional  Tables,  and  Card  Tables ;  Cheff  o- 
nien  and  Cabinets ;  Davenports  and  V^atnots ; 
Mnsic  Cabinets  and  Stools.  The  above  in  Walnut, 
Black  and  Gold,  and  Fancy  Woods. 

Gilt  console  tables  and 

PIER  GLASSES. 

Papier  mach^  and  iron  tea- 

TRAYS. — An  assortment  of  TEA-TRAYS  and 
WAITERS,  wholly  nnprecedented,  whether  as  to 
extent,  variety,  or  novelty : — Oval  Papier  MAchd 
Trays,  per  Set  of  Three,  ftom  35s.  to  10  guineas ; 
Ditto  Iron  ditto,  from  7s.  6d.  to  4  gnlneas. 

Waiten,  Cake  and  Bread  Baskets. 


Total .  I  8  19  8  :il  19  6  1  18  0  6 

Any  Article  to  be  had  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An' Oak  Cheat  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  relative 
nnmhor  of  Knives,  8io..  £3  ISs. 

A  teexmd  quality  of  Piddle  Pattern  :  — 

Table  Spoons  and  Forb.  .£!  8s.  per  doxen. 
Dessert  ,,  ,,  ..  17s.  ,, 

Tea  „  .  12s. 


BED.ROOM  FURNITURE. 

WASHSTAND3  .  3  ft.  8  ft.  6  In 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  ..  I5s.  6d.  30s.  6(1. 
Best  Polished  Pine  . .  28s.  6d.  338.  Od. 
Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble  tops . .  268.  Od.  858.  Od. 

Best,  ditto.  Square 
Marble  ditto .  638.  Od.  70b.  Od. 


ft.  6  in.  4  ft. 
20s.  6(1.  243.  Od. 
328.  Od.  3Gs.0d. 


JSH-COVERS  and  HOT-WATER 


TE.\  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro- 

silver,  In  great  variety,  from  £3  158.  to  £35. 


r  - - DRAWBR.S 


708.0(1.  878.  6d. 
8  ft.  6  in.  4  ft 


Dish  Covers,  Electro-Silver,  from  £9  the  Set  of  Four 
to  £36  ;  Comer  Dishes.  Electro-Silver,  from  £7  lOs. 
to  £18  18s.  the  Set  of  Fonr  ;  Wamiors,  £7  3s.  6(1.  to 
£15  U>s.  Blsonit  Boxes,  from  14s.  to  £5  10s.  Cruet 
end  Liquor  Frames,  Electro-Silver,  Ac.,  at  propor¬ 
tionate  prices.  The  largest  Stock  in  exlstonoe  of 
p)nte<l  dessert  Knives  and  Forb,  and  Fish-Eating 
Knives  and  Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  replattng  done  by  the  potent  proces^ 

Baths  and  toilet  ware. 

Gas  fomaoe  Baths,  from  £6  15s.  to  £91  lOs. 
Portable  Showers,  8s.  |  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOf. 

Nnrserr,  35n.  to  40s.  I  to  £8  8s. 

Hip.  lbs.  to  88s.  I  Sponging,  7i.  8d.  to  88s. 

A  Urge  assortment  of  Hot  and  Cold  Plnnge, 
Vopotir  and  Camp  Shower  Baths.  Toilet  Ware  in 
great  variety,  from  12s.  6d.  to  488.  the  set  of  ITiree. 


Good  Maple  or  Oak  . . 

38s.  Od. 

87s. 

Od. 

55s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine  . . 

57s.  Od. 

72s. 

6d. 

958.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany . 

78s.  6d. 

95s. 

Od. 

130s.  Od. 

DRESSING  TABLES.. 

8  ft. 

8  ft.  6 

>  in. 

4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak, 

with  drawers . 

178,  Od. 

218. 

fid. 

2.^.  01. 

Best  Polished  Pine,  do. 

25s.  6d. 

398. 

Od. 

33s.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany,  dd.  . . 

45s.  Od. 

47s. 

6d. 

55s.  Od. 

JLx  DISHES,  in  every  variety,  and  of  the  newest 
Patterns.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  16a.  9d.  the  set  of 
six ;  elegant  modem  Patterns,  47s.  6d.  to  83s.  the 
set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  Silver-plated  Handles, 
£8  158.  6d.  to  £6  16s.  the  set  of  five ;  electro-plated, 
£9  to  £24  the  set  of  four ;  Block-tin  Hot-Water 
Dishes,  with  wells  for  gravy,  17a  to  80s. ;  Britannia 
metal,  353.  to  80s.;  elecbo-plated  on  Britannia  metal, 
full  sUe,  £5  5a;  ditto  on  Silver  nickel,  full  sise,  £9. 


pOAL  SCOOPS.— Plain  black  open 

Scoops,  from  28.  4d. :  do.  do.,  sine  lined,  from 


WARDROBES,  with  Drawers,  Trays,  and  Hanging 
Space—  4  ft.  4  ft.  6  in.  5  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  ..  10-ls.  Od.  115a  Od.  137a  6d. 
Best  Polished  Pine  ..  175s.  Od.  190s.  Od.  200g.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany .  2308.  Od.  3558.  Od.  2908.  Od. 

American  Ash.  Birch,  Pitch  Fine,  Ac.,  in  proportion. 
MANUFACTORIES— 84  Newman  Street,  and 
Newman  Mews. 


Scoops,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do.,  sine  lined,  from 
5s.  3d.  ;  Covere'.l  Box  Scoops,  from  5s.  9d. ;  do.,  with 
Hand  Scoop, from  7s.;  do.  do.,  with  fancy  oraamenta- 
tioii,  from  10s.;  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  * 
fitted  with  imitation  ivory  handles,  from  33a  to  ISOs. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings,  from  35a  to 
1308. 


tt^enders,  stgves, 

X?  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS, 


Tamps  of  all  sorts  and 

J  PATTERNS. 

Kemsine  Oil  Table  Lamps. ...  Sa  6d.  to  138. 

Patent  Duplex  do . Us.  6d.  to  £6  15s. 

„  Bilber  do . 13s.6d.  to£« 

Pu^nding  do .  5a  Od.  to  £9 

Wall  do .  5s.  6d.  to  80a. 

Frcn^  ModGratour  Lamps  (eomplete  with  Chim¬ 
ney  and  Globe)  from  8a  to  £9.  Each  Lamp  is 
guaranteed  perfect ;  bnt.  to  ensure  their  proper 
action.  Pimx  Coijea  Oil  is  supplied  at  the  Wholesale 
Price,  Is.  4d.  fwr  gallon.  ModGroteur  Globes,  full 
stse.  ta  each  ;  Chimneys,  fid.  each ;  Cotton  Wicks, 
4d.  per  dosen. _ 

LUXOLEUM.— This  Oil  is  for  burning 

in  the  Duplex  and  other  Lamps  of  a  similar 
ty>nalni(^!on.  It  is  a  safe  oil,  free  from  the  ohj<x5- 
tions  which  apply  to  the  Petroleum*,  and  is  capable 
of  |m>dii(‘ing  a  very  brilliant  light  at  a  moderate  oost, 
I«.  M.  per  half-gallon  tin. 


AND 


Dining-room  furniture.— 

Mahogany  Chairs,  covered  in  leather,  stnffed 

horsehair  .  30s.  Od.  358.  Od.  428.  Od. 

Mahogany  Coaches  ... .  10-l8.0d.  14.5s.  Od.  210s.  Od. 
Mahogany  Dining  Tables,  telescope  action,  siie  8  ft. 

by  4  ft .  185s.  Od.  155s.  Od.  190s.  Od. 

4ft.6in.  5  ft.  6  ft. 

Mahogany  Sideboards..  £9  Os.  £10  Os.  £11 10s. 
With  Plate-glass  boeb  £10  5s.  £15  15s.  £23  Os. 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 

horsehair .  87s.  6<L  66s.  65s.to1808. 


^UTLERY. — The  moat  Taried 

meat,  all  warranted. 


assort- 


JL'  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY 
PIECES. — Bayers  of  the  above  are  requested,  before 
finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW  ROOMS  of 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON.  They  contain  sneh  an 
assortment  of  Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Chimney- 
pieces,  Fire-irona,  and  Oeneral  Ironmongery  as  can¬ 
not  be  approached  elsewliere,  either  for  variety, 
novelty,  beanty  of  design,  or  exqoisiteneas  of  work¬ 
manship,  or  price.  ' 

Black  Register  Stoves  ..from  lls.  8d.  to  £15  18s. 

Bright  do.,  with  Ormoln 
Ornaments  . from  £4  Os.  to  £36  Os. 

Bronzed  Fenders . from  8s.  9d.  to  £10  Ss. 

Steel  and  Ormoln  Fenders  from  £3  28.  to  £30  15s. 

Chimney  Pieces . from  £1  lOs.  to  £100. 

Fire-Irons  (set  of  three)  from  4a.  fid.  to  £6  10s. 


finest  steeL 


Bedstead  S. — Upwards  of  One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  different  Patterns  always 
fixed  for  Inspection. 

Strong  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  6  ft.  long,  2  ft. 
6  in.  wide,  14s.  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail  joints, 
potent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  Ac.,  6  ft.  long,  3  ft. 
a  in.  wide,  15a.  fid.  each. 

('bildren’s  Cots,  from  18s.  fid.  to  £15  15s. 
Ornamented  Iron  and  Bnuw  Bedsteads,  from  20e. 
S)  £35.  Patent  Rheiocllne  Couches,  Military  Bed¬ 
steads,  Ac. 

rnt('nt  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with  best 
Hair  Mattress,  65s.  complete. 


per  dos. 

8  In.  ivory  handles  do. 

81  do.  do.  do.  do. 

If  do.  do.  to  balance  do. 

82  do.  do.  do,  do. 

4  do.  do.  do.  do. 

4  do.  fine  do.  do.  do. 

4  do.  extra  large  do.  do. 

4  do.  Afri(»n  ivory  do. 
Do.  uith  sliver  ferules  do. 
Do.  with  silvered 

blades  . do. 

Do.  electro  •  silvered 
handles  . do. 


Table 

Knives 

Dessert 

Knives 

Carvers, 

per 

Pair 

#.  d. 

«.  d. 

$.d. 

14  0 

11  0 

6  0 

18  0 

14  0 

7  0 

20  0 

15  0 

7  0 

36  0 

20  0 

8  0 

80  0 

23  0 

8  0 

81  0 

24  0 

9  6 

86  0 

28  0 

10  6 

43  0 

85  0 

18  6 

43  0 

85  0 

15  0 

48  0 

85  0 

— 

38  0 

19  0 

7  6 

Patent  Ventilating  ditto. 

The  same  with 

Inches. 

Cistern  A  Filter. 

22 by 20 by 39  .... 

.£4  8 

0 

....  £6  5  0 

97  ..  21  ..  80  .... 

.  5  4 

0 

....  7  6  0 

83  ..  22  ..  31  .... 

..6  8 

0 

....  8  15  0 

89  ..  34  ..  83  .... 

..  7  13 

0 

....  10  0  0 

45  ..  35  ..  33  .... 

..9  6 

0 

....  IS  0  0 

50  ..  27  ..  84  .... 

..10  14 

0 

....  18  8  0 

Large  Cabinet  Economic  Refrigerators,  with  Water 
Cistern  and  FUter,  from  £7 16s.  to  £17  5«. ;  loe  Pails 
or  Pots,  8s.  6<L  to  SOe. ;  loe  Moulds,  8s.  to  14<. ;  Ice- 
Making  Machines,  £2  lOs.  to  £4. 


Garden  necessaries, 

consisting  of  ARCHES,  BASKETS,  FLOWBR- 


made  BRONZE  TEA  URNS  and  KETTLES  In  the 
world,  including  all  the  recent  novelties,  is  on  Sale 
from  348.  to  £6  15s. 


I’.atent  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bedstead.  /^^ASELIEKS  in  GLASS  Of  METAL. 
CanbcnsedhyChild.Youth,  or  Adult.  Full  extended  vX  — All  that  is  new  and  choi(»  in  Brackets, 
siso,  6  ft.  long.  3  ft.  6  in.  wide,  prioe  35s. ;  with  a  t  Pendants,  and  Cbandclicrs,  adapted  to  Offl'!&«, 
of  good  Wool  Mattresses,  espooially  adapted  for  the  Passages,  and  Dwelling-rooms.  From  128.  to  £22. 
ilireo  sizes,  63s.  This  will  also  form  a  useful  Couch.  Brockets  from  la  9d. 


STANDS,  WIRE  WORK,  Ac. 

Garden  Syringes  . 4s.  fid.  to  36s. 

Garden  Engines . 80$.  Od.  to  126s. 

Garden  Water  Barrows . 458.  Od.  to  878. 

Garden  Rollers . 408.  Od.  to  Sfis. 

Garden  Chairs  .  78.  6d.  to  32s. 

Garden  Seats . 20s.  Od.  to  100s. 

Ganlen  Tools  and  Watering  Pots. 

PATENT  LVWN-MOWERS,  25s.  to  1203. 

To  cut  6  inches,  £l  Ss. ;  to  cut  8  inches,  £2  lOs.  ; 
to  cut  10  Inches,  £3  lOs. ;  to  cut  12  inches,  £i  15s. 
Suitable  for  a  L.adv.— To  cut  14  inches,  £5  16s. ;  to 


urncxets  rrom  la  »d.  i  cut  16  inche.s,  £6  ITs.  Suitable  for  a  Geutlem  vn. 

The  eoft  of  dtliTerinf  Ooodi  to  tht  moot  distant  parte  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Bailway  ie  trifllnfr.  WILLIAM  8  BUBTOH 

undertakes  deliyery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 
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